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Greyhounds Your Best Buy in Travel| 


BEST BUY in little trips for everyday needs! 
With more schedules to more places than any other 
transportation, Greyhound saves you time on so 
many trips—gets you to the heart of downtown for 
business, shopping, or shows—back the same day 


e Convenient “mainline” service connects smaller 
towns with all the great cities e No driving strain, 


no parking problems, no weather worries ¢ Above 
all, little trips by Greyhound add up to big savings! 
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BEST BUY in trips to all America... 
with direct THRU-GREYHOUND service! 
Greyhound offers more Through Buses (without 
change of coach or baggage) ... more Express and 
Limited Schedules... more optional scenic routes 
than any other travel system ¢ Liberal stop-over 
privileges, if you wish, for sightseeing, visiting e 
Enjoy Greyhound’s high standard of service to 
any of the 48 States, Canada, or Mexico. 
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PLANNING A SPRING TRIP OR VACATION? 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, 105 West 
Madison, Chicago 2, Ill. for free booklet describing 40 pre- 
planned pleasure trips to big cities, resorts, National Parks. 
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There’s a big difference between a 


lima....... lama 


—and there is a powerful difference, too, 
, between gasoline and “ETHYL” gasoline: 





You can feel the difference 


smoother running ... and more driving pleasure! 


Because “Ethyl]’”’ gasoline is high octane gasoline, it brings out 
the top power of your engine. Try a tankful today and see if 


scansesissesN* ee it doesn’t make a powerful difference in the performance of 


your car. Ethyl Corporation, New York 17, N. Y. 





Other products sold under the “Ethy|" trade-mark: salt cake ... ethylene dichloride ., . sodium (metallic) . . . chlorine (liquid)... oil soluble dye . . . benzene hexachloride (technical) 
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DONT LET 
ADDED QUARTS 
TORMENT YOU... 





ADD LESS OIL 
BETWEEN CHANGES 


Get Pennzoil and you’ll 
have quality motor oil 
that assures low oil 
consumption. You'll 
have oil that’s refined 
from 100% Pennsylvania 
crude, the best and most 
stable ever discovered. 
You’ll have oil with 
a special tough film to 
resist sludge, varnish and 
carbon ... that safeguards 
valves, rings and pistons from 
scorching heat. And you'll 
have oil that keeps your engine 
clean and lets it run smoothly 
... oil that lasts longer! Try 
Pennzoil once and you'll stay with 
it. Switch now... 





GIVES ALL ENGINES AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 


Member Penn. Grade Crude Oil Assn., Permit No. 2 


PENNZOIL* MOTOR OIL AND LUBRICANTS 
AT BETTER DEALERS ... COAST TO COAST 








TALKING IT OVER 


by Graham Patterson 


Stop howling—vote! 


Bettman Archive 


Garfield’s campaign. Crowds greeted him, and the voters remembered a duty. 


One of the priceless heritages 
left us by those far-seeing patriots 
who founded our nation is the right to 
demand the kind of leadership we 
want. If those elected to office prove 
incompetent or unworthy of our con- 
fidence, we have the privilege of mak- 
ing a change at the next election. 

The Presidential election in No- 
vember will be one of the most im- 
portant in our history. These are 
perilous times, and the state of world 
tension calls for strong and competent 
hands at the wheel of our ship of 
state throughout the next four years. 

There is mounting evidence on all 
sides that people are disillusioned and 
angered by the principle of Govern- 
ment spending, and bitter over the 
outrageously high taxes and the con- 
stantly decreasing purchasing power 
of their dollars. They are shocked at 
the evidence of widespread corruption 
in government, and alarmed at the 
ineptitude, confusion and _ vacillation 
with which our domestic and foreign 
affairs have been handled. 


* + * 


It is no wonder the experts pre- 
dict that on Nov. 4 we will see the 
biggest vote in U.S. history. But, to 
have the biggest vote in history, we 
must first have the biggest registration 
in history. Many people who are look- 
ing forward eagerly to November to 
give expression to their dissatisfaction 
with things as they are will find them- 
selves ineligible to vote because they 
failed to register. That’s why it is 
vitally important for you to make sure 
now that you will be able to vote in 
November. And remind your relatives 
and neighbors and friends of the im- 
portance of registering; urge them to 
find out when, where and how they 
can assure themselves of their right to 
have their say on Election Day. 

The right to vote is more than 


a privilege; it is a duty. But it is one 
that too many people neglect. In 1880, 
when James A. Garfield was elected 
President, 78.4% of the eligible voters 
cast their ballots; in 1920, only 49.1% 
voted, and in 1950 the total dropped 
to 42%. Too many people complain 
about the way the country is run, yet 
fail to vote. It has been aptly said that 
bad candidates are elected by good 
people who do not vote. 


* * * 


That very astute man Bernard 
Baruch once wrote: “The man or 
woman who does not vote does not 
deserve to be a citizen.” In some for- 
eign countries, citizens who do not 
vote are punished by a fine. In others, 
where the right to vote has been newly 
won, people flock eagerly to the polls. 

How indifferent we Americans are 
to this great privilege! In 1948 there 
were 94 million people who could have 
voted, but only 48,834,000 did. Mr. 


‘Truman was not elected by any over- 


whelming majority; he was elected by 
only 16% of the total population, only 
36% of the registered voters, and only 
25% of those eligible to vote. 
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If you want to have something 
to say in November about who shall 
run our country for the next four 
years, you must first make certain you 
are registered. And remind those who 
are criticizing today’s conditions so 
loudly that they had better get their 
names on the registration list or their 
opinions won’t count for a thing on 
Nov. 4. Mr. Truman said some months 
ago that corruption as an election is- 
sue would die out in time and would 
have no effect on next November’s 
decision. We disagree with him. But 
only those who are registered will be 
able to speak their minds. Are you 
registered ? 
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ASK PATHFINDER 


Here are answers to a variety of 
questions which readers have asked 
PATHFINDER. We cannot undertake to an- 
swer questions of purely personal con- 
cern, but if you have a question which 
you think many others would like to see 
answered, send it to Ask Pathfinder, 
1323 M Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Is a birth certificate needed to 
collect Social Security benefits? 

A. A copy of a birth certificate is 
normally required as proof of age when 
applying for retirement benefits at 65. 
But if for some valid reason you are un- 
able to obtain a copy from your state 
health department or local registrar your 
Social Security office will accept a bap- 
tismal certificate, authenticated entry in 
a family Bible, marriage license, pass- 
port, school records, an affidavit from 
persons who know the applicant, or some 
similar proof. 


What Congressman appointed 
Dwight Eisenhower to the U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy and what were his po- 
litical affiliations? 

A. General Eisenhower received his 
appointment through Senator Joseph L. 
Bristow (R.-Kans.). Appointments to the 
service schools were customarily non- 
competitive (as they often are today), 
but Bristow chose the men to appoint 
only after competitive exams prepared by 
the War Department. Eisenhower came 
in second of eight men designated by 
Bristow to take exams for existing va- 
cancies. 


What 
Genocide Convention? 


A. It is a pact designed to prevent | 
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subscriptions should be sent to: Circulation Man- 
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Subscription Price: $2.50 per year, two years 
for $4.00, and three years for $5.00 in the U.S.A. 
and Possessions; Canada and foreign countries, 
$3.50 per year. For members of the Armed Forces 
$2.00, anywhere in the world. 


Changing Your Address? If you are planning 
to move, allow plenty of time for us to change 
your address so that Pathfinder will arrive prompt- 
ly at your new home. Send your old and new ad- 

dress to Circulation Manager, Pathfinder Business 
ay 230 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia 
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is the United Nations | 











BETTER CONTAINER SERVICE 
FOR AMERICA’S SHIPPERS 





, 420,000 
PLANT IN ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


As demand grows for quality corrugated 
shipping containers—so grows Fort Wayne! 
Latest addition is an ultra-modern plant in 
Rochester, N.Y., designed and newly built by 
Fort Wayne better to supply custom-built containers 
directly to busy shippers in the northeastern United States. Fort Wayne is: 
like that, ever expanding, ever moving forward—a Fort Wayne 
characteristic through 43 straight years of specialized container making. 
Equipment and facilities modernized and expanded ... widespread 
sales and service organizations improved constantly for fast uninterrupted 
service ... new techniques and methods developed to increase quality 
and performance of Fort Wayne corrugated containers... 
Watch Fort Wayne. We’re working and planning and building to fill; 
your needs—and ready and able to do it! 

CORRUGATED FIBRE BOXES 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS 


Jot Mayne 


CoRRUGATED Paper COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICESs FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 
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Plants: Sales Offices: 
Rochester, New York Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Illinois Jackson, Mich. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Buffalo, N.Y. MeL 
Hartford City, Indiana Jamestown, N.Y. : 
Wilt: NewYork, N.Y. 
‘ Rochester, N.Y. 
Vincennes, Indiana * Syracuse, N. Y. 
j Utica, N.Y. 
rt ipiliate. Akron, Ohio _—_—_Lima, Ohio Washington, Ind. 
Southern Paperboard Cincinnati, Ohio Hartford City, Ind. Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Corporation Cleveland, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. York, Penna. 
Port Wentworth, Georgia Dayton, Ohio Muncie, Ind. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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‘Prinee Albert sure 


rolls fast and easy! 


ROLLING A 
TASTY ‘MAKIN'S’ 
CIGARETTE WITH 







PLEASURE -CAUSE 
IT CLINGS TO 
THE PAPER! 


Tune in “Grand Ole Opry” 
Saturday Nights on NBC 


PRINCE ALBERT is specially treated by the 
patented* ‘“No-Bite” process to insure you 
against tongue bite. The Bite’s Out — and 
the Pleasure’s In! There’s more tobacco in 


every tin! Get P. A. today! 
*Process Patented July 30, 1907 











PRINCE ALBERT IS Al 


COOL- SMOKING PA. 
IS THE PIPE TOBACCO 
FOR ME_AND IVE 
TRIED JUST ABOUT 
ALL OF EM! 


MORE MEN SMOKE 





THAN ANY OTHER 
TOBACCO 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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WELL-KNOWN FOLK SINGER AND 
“GRAND OLE OPRY” STAR 
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and punish “genocide”—the mass exter- 
mination of racial, religious and national 


| groups. Any nation included may request 





U.N. action to suppress or prevent geno- 
cide. 

The Convention was unanimously 
adopted by the U.N. General Assembly 
in December 1948 and became interna- 
tional law Jan. 12, 1951, after 20 member 
states ratified it. The United States is one 
of the 43 signers, but our Senate has not 
yet ratified it. 


What organization can give me 
names of persons in other countries 
who wish to write individuals in the 
U. 8.? 

A. In your own community, church 
groups and service organizations often 
can provide names of persons in other 
countries. Nationally, there are a number 
of organizations promoting such projects. 
Among those handling letters for young 
people as well as adults are: 


International Friendship League, Inc. 
40 Mt. Vernon St. 
Boston 8, Mass. 
English Speaking Union 
Pen Friends Division 
19 E. 54th St. 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Both groups match correspondents 
by age and special interests, so writers 
should give this information. The Inter- 
national Friendship League requests a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


Is the Vice-President a member 
of the President’s Cabinet? How 
many Cabinet members are there 
and now that we have a Secretary 
of Defense, do we still have Secre- 
taries of War and Navy? 

A. The President’s official Cabinet 
consists of the heads of the executive de- 
partments of the Government: the Secre- 
taries of State, Treasury, Defense, In- 
terior, Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, the 
Attorney General and the Postmaster 
General. Secretaries of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force are subordinate to the Sec- 
retary of Defense and no longer have 
Cabinet rank. 

The Vice-President is not a member 
of the Cabinet, but he and other Govern- 
ment officials at times are- invited to at- 
tend meetings. 


What member or members of 
Congress are considered authors of 
the bill establishing Rural Free De- 
livery? 

A. In 1893, Representative Thomas 
E. Watson of Georgia introduced the 
first successful bill appropriating money 
($10,000) for free delivery of rural mail. 
In 1892, Representative James O’Donnell 
of Michigan had tried unsuccessfully to 
authorize such service. By 1896, $40,000 
had been appropriated, and on Oct. 1 the 
first experimental rural delivery service 
was begun over three routes in West Vir- 
ginia. Carroll County, Md., had the first 
complete county rural service. beginning 
on Dec. 30, 1899. 
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Land of Invention: In your ex- 
cellent recapitulation of “Russian Inven- 
tiveness” [Talking It Over, March 19] I 
detect a significant omission. Apparently 
no Russian as yet has claimed to be the 
father of the lie detector. 

WALTER STEIGLEMAN 
Iowa City, Iowa 


e @ The fact is that Joseph Wilson 
Swan of Sunderland, England, not Edi- 
son, was the real inventor of the in- 
candescent electric lamp. Edison helped 
commercialize it in later years... . 

Wituiam H. WILLIAMsoNn 
Los Angeles 


ee The first practicable steam en- 
gine which ever did any work was in- 
vented by Thomas Newcomen of England. 
... The date given in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica is 1705, long before James 
Watt. The Britannica says “It held its 
place without material change for about 
three quarters of a century. . . . In 1763 
James Watt, an instrument maker in 
Glasgow, while engaged by the University 
in repairing a model of Newcomen’s en- 
gine, was struck with the waste of steam, 
etc .. .” He then devised improvements 
on the Newcomen engine. 

This interests me especially because, 
although the name has been somewhat 
changed, Thomas Newcomen was my 
great-great-great-great grandfather. 


CHarLes M. Newcomes 
Candler, N.C. 


Joseph Swan is credited with pro- 
ducing a carbon-filament incandescent 
lamp (1860) by substantially the same 
method adopted by Edison nearly 20 
years later. Edison’s however, was more 
practical. Prior to Swan’s, similar lamps, 
invented by others, burned out too soon. 

Tracing the evolution of the steam 
engine, the Encyclopedia Britannica says 
James Watt’s work stands “in natural 
sequence” to that of Thomas Newcomen 





This is Leonard A. Snyder, photographed at eight weeks 


INTRODUCING THE 


BABY BECOMES PART OWNER OF A. T. & T. 
WHEN ONLY THIRTY-TWO MINUTES OLD 


Little Leonard Snyder of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., broke all known speed 
records in becoming a part owner of 
the Bell Telephone business. 


Minutes after he was born on 
December 28,1951, his proud father 
telephoned the news to his aunt. 
She was so delighted that she imme- 
diately telephoned an order for five 
shares of American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company stock for the 
new arrival. Thirty-two minutes 
after Leonard was born, the stock 
was purchased in his name. 


He’s much younger than the 


average A.T.&T. shareholder, of 
course. But in the number of shares 
he owns, he’s just like thousands 
and thousands of others. For about 
half of all the owners of A. T.& T. 
are small shareholders, with ten 
shares or less. 


The 1,100,000 owners of the Bell 
Telephone business are people of all 
ages, from all walks of life, in every 
part of the U. S. 

Thousands of churches, hospitals, 
schools and libraries and three hun- 
dred and fifty insurance companies 
also own A. T. & T. stock. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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FAMOUS VACATION SCENES: OLD FAITHFUL GEYSER... LONG-FAITHFUL KELLYS 


Wherever you go... 


GO WORRY-FREE 
ON KELLYS! 


You're sure to have more fun on any trip when you ride 
relaxed—on safe, dependable Kelly Tires. They’re built of the 
finest materials—and backed by 58 years of quality tire-building 
“know-how.” They’re built to give you extra thousands of 
worry-free miles! So don’t wait for trouble. Go to your Kelly 
Dealer now—before your present tires are worn smooth 

and risky! He’ll give you full credit for all the mileage left in 
them—show you how inexpensive a swap for safe, new 


Kellys can really be! 





THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 


and Newcomen’s to that of Denis Papin, 

French physicist (1690), and Thomas 

Savery, English military engineer (1698). 
d. 


Wrong State: With “A Look at 
Fredericksburg in 1999” [March 19] you 
show a picture entitled “Bad Zoning,” 
depicting a 24-sheet poster advertising 
Schaefer beer. 

May I point out to you that the laws 
of the State of Virginia prohibit the use 
of outdoor advertising in the promotion 
of alcoholic beverages. Also, we note that 
this particular unit illustrated is a United 
Advertising Co. billboard, meaning that 
the photograph must have been taken 
either in the New Haven or Jersey City 
areas where United operates. : 

The Schaefer Brewing Co., for whose 
consumer advertising we are responsible, 
and our company have always been most 
careful in the setting up of outdoor lo- 
cations, so that their product would not 
be adjacent to schools, churches or any 
other locale which would cause unfavor- 
able public reaction. 

JoHN JoHNs 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne 
New York 


“There was no intention to run down 
a beer ad as such,” explains Dr. Chris- 
topher Tunnard, who headed the Fred- 
ericksburg survey. “Our intention was to 
show that, in any town where there is 
improper zoning, commercial property 
can ruin residential areas.” The photo 
was originally used in connection with 
the Fredericksburg exhibit, and Patu- 
FINDER was incorrectly told it was taken 
there. Actually it shows a street corner in 
West Haven, Conn.—Ed. 


The Spillane Story: Thank you for 
the revealing article on Mickey Spillane 
[March 5]. I’ve been wondering for some 
time about the authorship of such popular 
filth and degrading fiction. . . . My vote 
would be to burn his books and censor 
his writings. .. . 

B. C. NELtson 
Hope, Mich. 


e @ Violence, hate, obscenity are in- 
gredients of a mental dope which is being 
successfully peddled to the level of our 
national mind which craves it... . If 
this man were peddling narcotics which 
harm the body, he would go to prison. . . . 

Tuomas M. KERN 
San Leandro, Calif. 


e e I wonder if Mr. Spillane would 
like his children to read such books. . . 


JEANNE CaPiN 
Abilene, Tex. 


e e Harry David’s excellent article 
was worth the entire purchase price of 
the magazine. ... 


Mrs. Lauren Scott 
Clarno, Ill. 


In writing to the editors, address 
PaTHFINDER, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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Pathfinder-United Press 


The Cover. Bill Veeck, the brash 
young impresario of baseball, twice 
has lifted moribund ball clubs by their 
bootstraps. His methods are flashy, but 
they get results. Now he’s in his first 
full season as boss of the St. Louis 
Browns, who need all the lifting they 
can get. Can Veeck repeat his miracle 
medicine? Read “Baseball’s Smartest 
Operator” beginning on page 22 


x * ® 


Next Issue. The discoveries of 
modern science—an A-bomb or a new 
TB drug—stem from basic facts un- 
covered laboriously in years past. 
We're rapidly using up our supply 
of fundamental knowledge, scientists 
warn. Will other nations gain the up- 
per hand because we ignore the foun- 
dation for tomorrow’s discoveries? See 
“Is Our Science Keeping Pace?” in 
the May 7 issue. 





x * * 
Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 


American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that all the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 


Circulation Exceeds 1,200,000 Copies 
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50 seconds’ brisk massage with tingling 





Vitalis and you FEEL the stimulating differ- 
ence in your scalp—prevent dryness, rout 


embarrassing flaky dandruff. 


( the difference in your 


10 seconds to comb and you see the differ- 
ence in your hair—far handsomer, healthier- 
looking. What's more, hair stays in place 
longer...stays easier to comb. (Vitalis Hair 
Tonic contains new grooming discovery.) 








A Product of Bristol-Myers 
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PISTON RING MADE RADIOACTIVE in Atomic Pile at Oak Ridge, is care- 


fully installed in test car engine by specially trained scientists. R 


ground road tests under all kinds of weather conditions. Engine wear is 


ioactivity measured with unheard-of accuracy by this atomic test. Test results can now 


is checked with Geiger counter at all times. Car is then driven in proving _ be obtained in only 50 miles of driving—older methods took up to 10,000 miles. 


CROSS SECTION OF TEST ENGINE 
GEIGER 


COUNTER 


RADIOACTIVE = RADIOACTIVITY 


“Bed 
rae ae _SAMPLES OF MOTOR OIL =» MEASURED 


USED IN TEST 


HOW RADIOACTIVITY WORKS: motor oil used in test run picks 
up microscopic metal particles worn from radioactive piston ring. 
Radioactivity of oil sample, measured by a Geiger counter, shows 
rate of engine wear. (Don’t worry —the motor oil you buy is not 
radioactive.) Tests show today’s motor oils can actually triple life 
of your car engine. 





LOCAL GUARDIAN of your car engine’s future is your neighbor- 
hood service station operator. Competing vigorously with rival 
stations for your business, he helps lengthen the life of your car 
by providing newest, most improved oil products, top flight service. 
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Atomic Tests Prove 
New Motor Oils 
Can Triple Car Engine Life 


A revolutionary new testing method, using radioactive mate- 
rials, proves that today’s new high quality motor oils, developed since 
the end of World War II, can actually ¢riple the life of your car engine. 
These atomic tests show that today’s new motor oils substantially 
reduce engine wear—actually make it possible for you to drive your 
car many more thousands of miles without costly major repairs. 
Atomic tests, now being conducted by many oil companies, also open 
the door to the future development of even finer motor oils. 
Increase in motor oil quality is one direct result of the constant 
competition among U.S. oilmen to get to you first with new and im- 
proved products. Today’s gasoline is another example—2 gallons now 
do the work 3 did in 1925, although today’s gasoline is priced about 
the same—only taxes are higher. 
In peace or war, you benefit from the competition among America’s 
privately-managed oil companies with the finest petroleum products 
at the lowest prices in the world. 


Oil Industry Information Committee 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE 
50 West 50th St., New York 20, N.Y. 
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UNDER THE DOME 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


GENERAL EISENHOWER REPORTEDLY REQUESTED THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE to support him for 
President recently. Eisenhower is said to have assured Colonel 
McCormick, the Tribune's publisher, that he could have a juicy ap- 
pointment for reward. McCormick brushed the offer aside for a not 
unexpected reason: he's for Taft. 


—_—_- CC-.rUC—tC OVO eee ane Se A eee eee ae eae nee Oe ee eee eee Oe 


Instead of repetitiously attacking the Administration's foreign pol- 
icy mistakes, they want him to concentrate on recent domestic mis-— 
takes. His views on Truman's seizure of the steel plants, the resig- 
nation. of Defense Mobilizer Charles Wilson, and the McGrath-—Morris 
firings would make bigger headlines. Taft's demand for investigation 
of the steel seizure is the first step in a new direction. 


SS eee en eee Oe -ri—“—i—™ 


pared with 400,000 in 1948. Telecasters' agreement to cover all 
floor proceedings regardless of conflicts with other programs has 
made a favorable impression on Capitol Hill. Also pleasing is the 
industry's agreement not to flash advertising "spots" on TV screens 
in station announcement breaks during the conventions. 


ard gauge, are being built by General Motors Electro-Motive Division 
for the Army. They can run on fracks anywhere in the world, except 
narrow mountain gauge, operate in any temperature, and start at 
nearly 70 degrees below zero. In an emergency, GM's production line 
could turn out 10 a day. 


A NEW LAW PROMISES U.S. PRISONERS OF WAR $1.50 FOR EACH DAY they were treated 
inhumanely or compelled to do forced labor in World War II. Some 
130,000 vets are expected to file with War Claims Commission before 


April 9, 1953. 


BOLIVIA'S REVOLUTION WAS "MADE IN ARGENTINA." It highlights the rise in Latin 
America of a new power bloc strong enough to challenge the milita- 
rists' century-old rule. The challenger is organized labor, source 
of Argentine Dictator Peron's strength. 


QUESTION NOW IS WHETHER COMMUNISTS can take over the unions. The test will 
come in Argentina, where Peron's ailing wife Eva is the organizer and 
leader of the labor bloc. If her hold slips, the generals who origi- 
nally installed Peron will try to remove him. An army-labor clash 
could mean a Communist government in Argentina within two years. 





opens next month, arrangements may be made for the International Bank 
to reopen Iran's oil industry, with profits split between Iran and 
former British owners. Mossadegh, who took over the fields and re- 
finery, is such a symbol of anti-British bitterness that he's prob- 
ably unable to deal with the bank on terms it would accept. 


MANY U.S. OFFICIALS BELIEVE KONRAD ADENAUER, West German chancellor, would lose 
a nationwide German election, such as the U.S. is proposing under 
United Nations supervision, to the Social Democrats. Recent elec-— 
tions in a south-German state showed parties representing a revived 
nazism to be stronger than the Nazi Party itself was in 1928, in se- 
lected Protestant, Catholic, former Nazi and Communist areas where 
the "neo-Nazis" put on their biggest campaigns. 
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I'd heard Jim rave about his Chrysler power steering. Never 
saw him so keen about anything. Yesterday I discovered why! 
Believe me, you can’t imagine what it’s like till you feel it your- 
self... as 1 did when Jim dropped by and said ““Want to drive 


her?” J sure did... 





It’s a far safer new feeling, too! 
Our West End Road’s a real bad one. But 
“Just hold it easy,” Jim said. “See how 
steady she keeps herself.” It was amazing. 
No wheel fight at all . . . just the wonderful 
sense of this new power helping you hold 
the wheels, as well as steer! 


oom 





Later, Jim sketched this point out 
for me. With this power the amount of 
wheel-turn is cut about 14. Jim’s Chrysler’s 
steering has only 314 to 1 turning ratio. 
Most cars are 5 or more to 1. That’s extra 
safety every moment, for the car can always 
react faster. 
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Even standing still, you can turn the 
wheels with just your fingertips. We pulled 
up to a stop, and I turned the wheel from 
right to left and back with only one finger. 
Not just parking, but all the time, this 
Chrysler Full-Time Power Steering gives 
you 5 times the normal control! 


But a long trip, Jim says, is the real 
pay-off. He drove close to 700 miles one 
day, yet he says he felt no shoulder strain, 
and never felt so secure. I can see why! 
With this full-time power steering, you just 
sit back and pilot the car with your hand in 
command every instant! 


e 
ust couldnt beheve my hands! ¥ 


*“‘Want to drive her?’’ Jim asked ...and then I had 
the greatest experience I’ve ever had in a car! 





I hadn’t gone 100 yards, before I knew 
I’d never had such control of a car! Coming 
to a turn, I just eased that big car around it 
by nudging the wheel spoke with the side 
of my finger. Jim explained how 4/5 of the 
work of steering is done hydraulically, only 
1/5 by your hand. 





And what a blessing in sudden 
pinches! A fellow unexpectedly stepped 
out, just as we came by. Instinctively, I 
flicked the wheel—and hoped! But that 
power steering responded instantly. Easy 
and sure as pointing a finger, we swung 
around him and back into line! 





“Try it yourself... 
nothing else compares with it!” 


CHRYSLER 


POWER STEERING 
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Washington scene 


“Old Tawm” Quits. After 35 years 
in Congress—12 in the House, 23 in the 
Senate—Senator Tom Connally (D.-Tex.) 
announced he was through as of this year. 
He had decided, he said, after “long and 
careful consideration,” not to enter the 
next Texas primaries. Washington ob- 
servers noted that if he did enter, he 
might well lose. Texans apparently are 
hot against the Truman Administration 
and especially its foreign policy, with 
which Connally. as Foreign Relations 
Committee chairman, has had a lot to do. 
Anti-Truman, anti-Acheson, anti-Connal- 
ly speeches by young Texas Attorney Gen- 
eral Price Daniels, viewed as Connally’s 
chief opposition, have been getting noisy 
approval throughout the state. 


Housewarming. Americans who 
feared the renovated, almost reconstruct- 
ed White House might lack its former 
dignity and atmosphere were reassured 
last fortnight. “Altogether,” said one 
White House tourist, “I think the old 
house has lost none of its charm on the 
first floor and has gained greatly in com- 
fort on the second and third.” The tour- 
ist: Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 


Hermit. The Nation’s Capital turned 
its collective mind from probes and poli- 
tics to something really important: how a 





Washington Post 
People, ugh! The recluse of Roosevelt 
Island views us askance. (SEE: Hermit) 
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large German’shepherd dog had got onto 
tiny Theodore Roosevelt Island, in mid- 
Potomac River, and why he wouldn’t 
leave. When Animal Welfare League and 
Harbor Police expeditions bravely sailed 
to his rescue, the dog vanished into the 
woods. A photographer had to lie in wait 
six hours to snap his picture. Boat-borne 
well-wishers left food for him daily (D.C. 
papers called it “Operation Doglift’’) 
but the misanthropic dog refused to come 
out and hobnob. 


Ham and... Almost secretly, Ag- 
riculture Secretary Charles F. Brannan 
started price-support buying of eggs and 
pork last fortnight. Remembering the 
squawks which went up over the Govern- 
ment’s caves full of dried eggs in 1949, he 
tried this time to needle Congress into 
ordering him to buy. Congress wouldn’t 
needle, so Brannan reluctantly acted. His 
aim: to keep farmers from cutting their 
breeding and laying stock too drastically. 


The world around 


63 Minus 9. The actual text of the 
Korean truce agreement came to Tokyo, 
making everyone feel better. The 54 
paragraphs (25 pages) already written, 
typed and agreed upon looked reassuring, 
against the nine paragraphs (dealing 
with prisoners, airfield building and neu- 
tral observers) still in dispute. Subcom- 
mittees have been wording and typing 
the agreement, item by item, as the U.N. 
and Red negotiators work through it. 


Global Mom. The American Moth- 
ers Committee, with an imposing title to 
give away, settled on a brisk, handsome 
Latin American matron as the recipient. 
She is Sefiora Rosa Markmann de Gon- 
zalez-Videla. wife of the President of 
Chile. The title: “Mother of the World” 
(1952). Senora Gonzalez will receive her 
award in New York May 6. 


Red Wag. Communists with a sense 
of humor are rare. but French troops in 
Korea met one last month—by proxy. 
They discovered a water-container they 
were sure was booby-trapped. It was giv- 
en to bomb-disposal troops, who carefully 
“disarmed” it and drew out a piece of 
paper. On it was written, in French: 
“Bang: Greetings from Mao Tse-tung.” 


NATO's Next? Three men were in 
the spotlight this week as possible succes- 
sors to General Eisenhower as Command- 
er of European Defense—General Alfred 
M. Gruenther, Ike’s chief of staff and his 
personal choice for the task; General 
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Matthew M. Ridgway, Supreme Com- 
mander in the Far East, favored in high 
Pentagon quarters because of his field ex- 
perience, and General J. Lawton Collins, 
Army Chief of Staff. General Omar N. 
Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, indicated he preferred retirement. 


No Gore Spilled. Peace was re- 
stored between the Speaker of the British 
House of Commons and Mrs. “Battling 
Bessie” Braddock, Laborite M.P. from 
Liverpool. Giant Mrs. Braddock, 52, a 
spare-time model of outsize women’s 
clothes and honorary vice-president of the 
British Professional Boxers’ Association, 
tried to outshout the Speaker while de- 
manding the floor in a debate on textiles 
and was suspended for five days. During 
suspension, she asked him privately about 
quieter, less dramatic ways of getting a 
hearing. She was told that smarter M.P.s 
usually sent the Speaker a postcard be- 
fore the debate. 


Tango Sierra. Several hundred 
movie actors, several thousand air pilots 
and several million schoolboys are in for 
a severe semantic readjustment. The code 
word “Roger,” meaning “R” or “right,” 
is now out, finished, kaput. The Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization has 
revised the code-word alphabet to stretch 
a little wider. To Frenchmen, for in- 
stance, “Jig” never meant “J,” but “G” 
(for gigue). Now “Jig” becomes “Juli- 


Wide World 
Winner. Senora Gonzalez hardly expect- 
ed so large a family. (SEE: Global Mom) 
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ette”; “Roger” becomes “Romeo”; “Ba- 
ker” becomes “Bravo”; “Sugar” becomes 
“Sierra” and “Tare” (always a tough 
one) becomes “Tango.” Only survivor: 
“Victor” for “V”. 


Lighter side 


Weep No More. Johnny Ray, the 
sobbing wonder of the music business 
(his Columbia recording of Cry has sold 
nearly 2 million copies in three months), 
stopped weeping in Washington, D.C., 
last fortnight and broke into a delighted 
grin. He had just heard a parody of Cry, 
called Try, written and sung for Capitol 
Records by comedian Stan Freberg. Ray’s 
publishers, less easily amused, immedi- 
ately charged Freberg’s publishers with 
“infringement and unfair competition.” 


Radio-TV Notes. Arthur Godfrey 
was scolded by Columbus (Ohio) zoo- 
chief Earl Davis for telling children via 
CBS-TV to pick rabbits up by their ears, 
which, said Davis, crushes the cartilage, 
makes bunnies floppy-eared. . . . CBS- 
TV’s Saturday night Songs For Sale 
really paid off to ditty-contributors after 
its April 5 contest finals. Already on rec- 
ords are four finalists’ songs: Don Kintz’s 
En-thuz-l-uz-l-asm (the $750-prizewinner, 
sung by Eileen Barton on Coral) ; Harry 
Hughes Jr.’s You May Be The Sweet- 
heart of Somebody Else (the Ink Spots, 
on Decca); Ray Grief and Kay Welles’s 
Rhode Island Redhead (Teresa Brewer, 
on Coral) ; Emma Duff's Under the Hon- 
eysuckle Vine (the Ink Spots, on Decca). 


Frills. Easter is the time for eggs, 
rabbits, Christian rejoicing and new 
clothes for women. To stimulate interest 
in the last-named, as if it were necessary, 
the New York Fashion Academy voted 
on April 9 for 1952’s best-dressed wom- 
en. The winners: TV actress Betty Fur- 
ness, singer Juliana Larson, actress Ann 
Sheridan, actress Vivian Blaine, singer 
Margaret Phelan. 








Smilin’ John. Singer Ray spent no sobs 
on his imitator. (SEE: Weep No More) 


Trunk Poll. Billboard, amusement- 
industry weekly, reported results of a 
census which should gladden children, 
peanut-growers and superstitious Repub- 
licans: There are now 264 elephants in 
the U.S. The figure is close to the 1929-33 
peak, before the depression and World 
War II cut down the pachyderm popula- 
tion. Most of the elephants are Asiatic 
females. Circuses and carnivals have 157, 
zoos have 92 and 15 belong to animal 
dealers. 


Training Film. In Nottingham, 
England, trainer Frank Coton took two 
steeplechase racers to a neighborhood 
movie theater to see a newsreel of last 
fortnight’s Grand National, most famous 
of steeplechases. He wanted to pre-con- 
dition his horses for other races, but he 
also precipitated a small journalistic 


United Press 


Right purty. Notables of stage, screen and TV model ’52 finery. (SEE: Frills) 
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feud. The Associated Press reported: 
“Both shuddered when ten horses went 
down at the first fence.” International 
News Service reported: “Unblinkingly 
they saw ten jumpers fall at the first 
hurdle.” A theater aide said: “You could 
see the horses enjoyed every minute of 
the picture.” 


These United States 


Big and Muddy. There was nothing 
gala about the Easter parades held in 
mid-United States. Along a_ 1,000-mile 
stretch of the Missouri River, wet, weary, 
frightened people packed their belong- 
ings and moved away from homes they 
might never see intact again. They-fled in 
long, muddy processions of trucks and 
cars. On levees guarding Sioux City, 
Omaha, Council Bluffs and other cities, 
tired, desperate men endlessly heaved 
sandbags. The Missouri, the “Big Mud- 
dy,” was at its highest (nearly 30 feet) 
and most dangerous in living memory. 
The upper Mississippi, too, was in flood, 
threatening the Twin Cities area. Emer- 
gencies were declared in Nebraska, Iowa, 
South Dakota and Minnesota. However, 
as late as April 14, the flood had caused 
no deaths. 


Sprinkle of Pgevention. Into the 
nation-wide squabbling over whether 
communities should fluoridate their water 
supplies as a tooth decay preventative, a 
Swedish scientist dropped a helpful sug- 
gestion: Add the fluorides to ordinary 
table salt. Dr. Gunnar Santesson, who has 
tried fluoridated salt on hamsters, claims 
two advantages for his scheme: People 
could choose whether they wanted such 
medication, and the protection would be- 
come available to rural populations. 


OK, Play Ball. The major league 
baseball season opened last week and 
basebalJ writers at once began their fa- 
vorite game: guessing which teams would 
be on top come October. The winners, 
said the Sporting News, after a poll of 
major league sports writers, will be 
Brooklyn (overwhelmingly) in the Na- 
tional League and Cleveland (by a nose) 
in the American League. Runners-up: 
the Phillies and Yankees. However, the 
News pointed out, last spring the writers 
were only 50% right, picking the Giants 
to win the National pennant (they did) 
and the Red Sox to win the American 
(they lost to the Yankees.) 


Rambling Muse. The Metropolitan 
Opera left New York for Cleveland, start- 
ing a spring tour during which it would 
cover 7,41814 miles (1,297 more than last 
year) and give 55 performances of 16 dif- 
ferent operas in Cleveland, Boston, Wash- 
ington, Richmond, Atlanta, Birmingham, 
Memphis, Dallas, Houston, Oklahoma 
City, Des Moines, Minneapolis, Bloom- 
ington, Lafayette, St. Louis, Toronto and 
Montreal. Left behind, of course. were 
the Met’s two newest singers. They were 
the tied winners of the Metropolitan Au- 
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ditions of the Air (American Broadcast- 
ing Co.), Vincent Budny, 29, Long Island 
City, N.Y., and Charles Anthony, 22, New 
Orleans. Anthony, a tenor, competed un- 
der a handicap. He couldn’t use his real 
name for very obvious reasons. The name 
is Caruso. 


Bulletin board 


Joyce Adams, a Wellington, New 
Zealand, housewife, entered a contest to 
find a needle in a haystack, found it in 
3 minutes and 32 seconds, setting a new 
record and winning a sewing machine. 


e @e The Ford Motor Co. paid Brit- 
ish inventor Harry Ferguson $9,250,000 
in an out-of-court settlement of a dispute 
over a tractor patent. 


ee In 


Mobile, Ala., Capt. Kurt 
Carlsen took over command of a new ship 
named, naturally, Flying Enterprise 11. 


e © Cowboy star Gene Autry refused 
to be disturbed by reports that space 
cadet suits were outselling cowboy suits. 


ee The B.F. Goodrich Co. put on 
the market what it called a virtually skid- 
proof, blowout-proof, self-sealing tube- 
less tire. 


e @ The French Parliament passed a 
law putting penalties of up to three 
years’ imprisonment or $1,400 fine on 
fashion-pirating. 


ee Arthur Ehlers, 23-year-old col- 
lege student, started on a bicycle from 
Seattle to Alaska, 3,095 miles away. The 
trip, he said, was to calm his nerves. 


ee Leon Jolson, five years ago a 
penniless Polish DP, now U.S. distributor 
of Necchi sewing machines, gave Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, $10,000 
to be used for fellowships for other DPs. 
The occasion: his naturalization as a 
US. citizen. 





United Press 
Gratitude. Ex-DP Jolson (left) gives 
$10,000 to Teachers College executive. 
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Liberty would no longer be yours 
if in order to open a store on Main 
Street you had to pay dues to the 
Chamber of Commerce, or if to drive 
your car, you had to join the American 
Automobile Association, or if you 
could not start farming until you had 
become a member of the Farm Bureau. 

The right to join or not to join 
any organization has been as natural 
an ingredient of the American way as 
the right to speak and the right to wor- 
ship as one prefers. 

For that reason one aspect of the 
recent steel dispute should not be over- 
looked. In all the excitement over 
wages, inflation and the Federal seiz- 
ure, it received all too little discussion. 

The power of the United States 
Government was used, in effect, to say 
that a person who wished to work in 
the great industry of steel manufacture 
must join and pay dues to a specific 
organization, the United Steelworkers 
of America. 
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Before speaking adversely of 
anything demanded by labor leaders, 
it is customary to say that unions are a 
good thing, collective bargaining is an 
essential right, and that the organiza- 
tion of labor has accomplished much 
for the national well-being. One can 
agree with all those assertions, and 
still be free to condemn an action by 
labor leaders that seems unquestion- 
ably wrong. 

The union shop, which requires 
all employes to join, has evil aspects; 
however, if mutually agreed upon by 
employer and by a majority of em- 
ployes, it may be bad but not un- 
American. 

For the Federal Government to 
force the union shop upon an industry 





ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


And then what? 


Unions. They have a right to organize, but no one should compel membership. 








by Wheeler McMillen 


United Press 











violates the most essential principles 
of American freedom. 

When the steel union and the 
companies failed last winter to pro- 
duce a new contract, the issues were 
referred to the Wage Stabilization 
Board. This Board recommended a 
deal which gives the union more than 
it had hoped to get in wages, plus the 
union shop. The union turned down all 
offers from industry. Its leaders called 
a strike. 


* & 


The President, in an action al- 
most certainly unconstitutional, seized 
the steel plants. Then he demanded 
that the industry accept his Board’s 
recommendation in full. Thus the 
power and influence of the Govern- 
ment were exerted to establish a union 
monopoly in the nation’s greatest in- 
dustry. 

With that done, soon no man 
could expect to work in any organized 
industry without paying his monthly 
tribute to union leaders. 

The union shop is much desired 
by labor leaders for a most obvious 
reason. The worker has to pay his dues 
to keep his job. The union no longer 
has to persuade members to join and 
to keep paid up. The member who dis- 
agrees with leadership policies cannot 
threaten to resign from the union for, 
if he does, he loses his job. 

Labor leadership which does well 
for the workers deserves a loyal mem- 
bership. If it earns loyalty it usually 
has it. 

But no American should be put 
into a position where he is compelled 
by Government to pay tribute to any 
organization in order to keep his job. 
He then becomes a serf, not a free 
workingman. 
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Why the Senate is so 


Standard Oil (N. J.) 


excited 


about who owns the tidelands 


Do coastal states’ rights stop at water’s edge? 


Plain, ordinary historians had al- 
ways thought that the United States did 
not exist as a nation until after the Ar- 
ticles of Confederation were framed in 
1777. But the Supreme Court junked 
this idea five years ago. It discovered 
that certain nebulous relations among 
the 13 Colonies had made them a nation 
even before they knew it. 

On the basis of this nebular hypo- 
thesis, the Court found that the Federal 
Government had “paramount rights” over 
the submerged lands along the coasts. 
No longer could a state have much say 
beyond the low-water mark on its own 
shore. 

Secretary of Interior Oscar L. Chap- 
man spoke up for those new Federal 
rights on Feb. 15. He wrote a letter to 
the Governor of Washington telling the 
state to get out of the Pacific Ocean. 
He enclosed a map showing where he, in 
the light of the Supreme Court decision, 
was prepared to take over control. Out- 
side that line the state must grant no 
oil leases and it must report to him what 
leases had already been granted and to 
whom. Other Fair Dealers are depending 
on the same doctrine to rob California, 
Texas and Louisiana of submerged lands 
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they had held and used without protest 
until 1937, when Interior Secretary 
Harold L. Ickes changed his mind and 
began to doubt the states’ rights to their 
own seacoasts. 


Decision. Opponents of the Federal 
grab claim the Supreme Court’s reason- 
ing is in defiance of the treaty with the 
British Crown in 1783. In this treaty the 
13 Colonies were separately named and 
declared to be “free, sovereign and in- 
dependent.” This gave them all the 
rights in submerged lands that had been 
held by the British Crown. Opponents 
also declare that the U.S. could have 
acquired no territory under this treaty 
because Article IX of the Articles of 
Confederation previously stipulated that 
“no state shall be deprived of territory 
for the benefit of the U.S.” 

By a vote of 50 to 35, the Senate 
threw overboard the Supreme Court’s 
version of history by passing a quitclaim 


‘introduced by Senator Spessard L. Hol- 


land (D.-Fla.). This would give the 
states title to all submerged lands within 
their original historic and Constitutional 
boundaries. Original boundaries of the 
states are usually three miles off-shore. 
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Above. Fishing in Gulf for oil, with shock waves 


Left. This rig is seven miles out in the Gul}. Barges 
take the oil to the Louisiana mainland. 


With Texas and the west coast of Flori- 
da the old boundaries are three leagues 
or 101% miles off-shore because of stipu 
lations made when these states came into 
the Union. 

The Holland bill gives the states 
all revenues from oil or mineral resources 
within thei» seaward boundaries. It also 
ends the Federal attempt to take over 
supervision of new structures and newly 
reclaimed lands that are located within 
the three-mile limit. 


Untold Wealth. The  three-mile 
strip of submerged land off the coasts 
represents 10% of all the submerged 
land now claimed on behalf of the 
Federal Government — 760,000 square 
miles (all the land from low-water mark 
to the edge of the continental shelf, 
which extends from 40 to 250 miles off- 
shore). Nobody knows how much oil may 
be found in this huge area. Oil experts 
say it may exceed 22 billion barrels. 

The House has passed a measure 
similar to the Holland bill, confirming 
the states’ historic ownership of their off- 
shore boundaries. Senate and House con- 
ferees are expected to agree on a final 
measure so that it can go to the White 
House within 30 days. The House should 
be able easily to override the expected 
Presidential veto. But in the Senate it 
will be touch-and-go. 


Why is the submerged lands 
problem so complicated? 

Since 1937, when legislation on this 
subject first came up, there have been 13 
hearings with 6,000 pages of testimony 
and exhibits. Court testimony over drill- 
ing licenses granted by California, Texas 
and Louisiana is filled with bitterness 
and conflicting statements. 


What is the attitude of the oil 
companies? 


From a business standpoint it makes 
no difference to the companies to whom 
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they pay royalties. They want to get rid 
of uncertainties over who owns the sub- 
merged land (the states or the U.S. 
Government) so that they can obtain new 
leases and resume full-scale work on old 
leases in which they have invested mil- 
lions of dollars. 


How many wells are now pro- 
ducing oil from lands under sea- 
water?. 

Eighty-four offshore wells yield 125,- 
000 barrels a day (18,000 bbls. a day in 
Louisiana and 107,000 bbls. a day in 
California, including 62,000 from the 
Wilmington [Calif.] field which the U.S. 
does not claim). Royalties payable to the 
states or the Federal Government al- 
ready exceed $40,000 a day. 

The oil companies have invested 
$252 million during the last ten years off 
the Louisiana and Texas shores, plus 
huge sums in California waters. 


Why was the Senate’s month- 
long debate so bitter? 

A bill, sponsored by Senator Joseph 
C. O’Mahoney (D.-Wyo.) and the Inter- 
ior Department, would give the Federal 
Government authority over all submerged 
lands from low-tide mark to the edge of 
the continental shelf. A majority of the 
Senators resented what seemed to them 
another “ultra-liberal” Fair Deal grab 
to take everything possible from the 
states and hand it over to U.S. depart- 
ments and agencies. 


What 
afraid of? 

A joker in the O’Mahoney bill gives 
the Interior Department control over al- 
terations and changes in structures al- 
ready built on reclaimed shoreland. Oil 
and gas inside the three-mile limit may 
be exhausted within 20 or 30 years. But 
problems involving piers, bulkheads, dis- 


were many Senators 
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Wide World 
Senator Holland. Does the Supreme 
Court or the Senate know history better? 


posal plants, fisheries and use of ocean 
sand and gravel will go on for centuries. 


But this is just a red herring, 
isn’t it? 

Apparently it is not. While Senator 
Herbert H. Lehman (D.-N.Y.) was sup- 
porting the O’Mahoney-Interior bill, the 
New York State Legislature was de- 
manding protection of the state’s interest 
in built-up lands within the three-mile 
limit. Senators from the Great Lakes 
states said the O’Mahoney-Interior bill 
would mean Federal interference with 
their sewage, water and ore developments. 

Inland Senators feared that if the 
“paramount rights” theory let the In- 
terior Department seize oil and minerals 
of the submerged lands belonging to the 
states the same theory may let Inte- 
rior claim oil and minerals under the 
earth’s surface anywhere. 


Fairchild Aerial Surveys Inc. 


Miami Beach, Fla. Because they’re built on reclaimed land, the hotels and muni- 
cipal pier (enlarged at right) could come under the Secretary of the Interior's thumb. 
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What is Senator Holland’s phil- 
osophy? 

The Florida Democrat fears “the 
growth of Federal employes and huge 
waste of funds that will be necessary to 
handle questions on thousands and thou- 
sands of miles of littoral of our states. . . . 

“We all know that one of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of a_ tiger 
is that he eats raw meat. ... We all 
know, too, how Government agents act 

. in spite of the fact that they are 
now suffering from elephantiasis of the 
worst sort, they are still grasping for 
power and more power. . . . That is ex- 
actly what they are after when they try 
to take from the states title for sub- 
merged lands the states have held for 
more than 150 years. .. . 

“The American people are beginning 
to see that the Federal Government is 
becoming a behemoth so gigantic that 
conscientious legislators cannot tell, to 
save their souls, anything satisfying 
about the details of appropriation bills 
and many other measures. They realize 
this does not make for good government. 
It is not safe. It results in waste and 
in loose administration which too often 
has been reflected in corruption. It has 
contributed more than anything else to 
the collapse of confidence on the part 
of average citizens everywhere in their 
Federal Government. The Government is 
simply too big. And yet here are good 
citizens and fine Senators who want to 
make it very much bigger.” 

—M. K. WIsEHART 
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Have you forgotten how to think 
about things that concern you? 


Facts Forum revives town meeting principle 


In Staunton, Va. (pop. 19,927), 
wide publicity heralded a meeting of the 
Augusta County Board of Supervisors. 
Front-page articles in the News-Leader 
and the evening Leader invited the public 
to attend. So did legal notices and spot 
announcements over WTON. 

Yet, although the supervisors were 
voting to boost the tax rate by 20¢ per 
hundred dollars—an issue of concern to 
everyone—not one person showed up to 
doublecheck the need for the increase. 


“That,” said Staunton’s John B. 
Ddffin, with disgust, “is a horrible 
example of public apathy.” 


Daffin, 56, business manager of 
Staunton’s Mary Baldwin College and a 
local city councilman, had long been 
alarmed by this “don’t give a hoot” atti- 
tude on local and national issues. Across 
the nation, he sensed a hopelessness on 
the part of the electorate, a resignation 
among people who doubt that “any one 
person can do much about bad govern- 
ment.” Among the young people, he 
sensed little desire to think out national 
issues, to explore both sides. And small 
wonder: Even his own 25-year-old son 
knew only one side from what he had 
heard most consistently presented during 
his lifetime. 

If only we could start people think- 
ing again, Daffin was musing one day last 
June. Why not return to the old town 
meeting principle? He mentioned his idea 
to a Mary Baldwin trustee from Texas. 
She was enthusiastic. It was precisely 
the type of program young professional 
and business people had started in Dallas. 
Its founders called it Facts Forum. They 
believed that once forum discussions 
bring out facts on an issue, opinions will 
follow. And they'll be informed opinions 
which will become known to elected rep- 
resentatives. 


Rally Point. In Staunton, Daffin 
quickly found eager converts to Facts 
Forum: key people like Montgomery- 
Ward manager Sidney R. Grine, WTON’s 
Charles P. Blackley, newspaperman Don 
C. Hamilton, attorney Stephen D. Timber- 
lake. By last week, as the group debated 
“Should we change the present method of 
electing the President of the U.S.?”, it 
had grown almost to the 49-member quota 
permitted as top membership for any 
Facts Forum (aim is to keep groups small 
to overcome shyness among participants). 
Daffin confidently predicted that two more 
Forums would be started in Staunton by 
June. 

Nationally, Facts Forums now have 
more than 30,000 members. Dallas alone 
has some 60 nonpartisan forums. They’ve 
mushroomed to 40 other Texas communi- 
ties, are hop-skipping to far-flung places 
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like Omaha, Colorado Springs, Colo., and 
Vandalia, Ill. Community forums send 
delegates to county and state forums, 
even to a national forum. 

Several newspapers, led by the Dal- 
las Times-Herald, now air in letters col- 
umns the views of Facts Forum members, 
and print results of Facts Forum polls on 
important issues, taken among the nation- 
al membership. Nearly 30 radio stations, 
too, now broadcast talks by Dan Smoot, 
youthful Facts Forum coordinator 
(they’re available, free, in platter form to 
stations anywhere). He interviews well- 
known personalities, or carefully takes up 
both sides of important national issues— 
leaving it to the listener to form his own 
opinions. One moment, for example, he 
may quote at length the National Security 
Training Commission’s contention that 
Universal Military Training would give 
young men “a better than average chance 
to survive in battle”; the next moment, he 
will suggest that UMT might create a 
“militarism alien to the American way,” 
or give autocratic power to the President. 

The once-a-month Facts Forum meet- 
ings follow the same principle. Sometimes 
a speaker strongly advocates one side of 
a question, challenging Forum members 
to find holes in his arguments. More 
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Have you an opinion on these questions? 


Here’s how Facts Forum members voted: 


often, two members kick off discussion 
with a prepared debate. Nobody could 
call the discussions which follow passive. 
In one Dallas forum, for example, argu- 
ments become so vociferous that members 
now shake hands after each meeting, just 
to prove to each other that “there are no 
hard feelings.” 

Listen in on a typical forum meeting 
and you hear something like this: 

Young lawyer: “I don’t think mili- 
tary and economic aid to Western Europe 
is necessary to our national defense. It 
was right after the war. But not now.” 

Plumbing salesman: “I agree. I had 
a friend who visited Germany and she 
said the Germans didn’t even know we 
were giving them anything. They hadn't 
even heard about the Marshall Plan.” 


More Debate. An accountant takes 
up the argument: “I don’t think that’s im- 
portant .. . whether they know we're giv- 
ing them anything. After all, if we stop 
giving them aid, the Russians will be 
only too glad to step in and help these 
countries. They would join Russia. I 
think we’re being selfish about the whole 
thing.” 

Stenographer (indignantly): “The 
United States is not selfish. Would any 
country do what we have done . . . be so 
generous I mean?” 

Young lawyer: “Why isn’t Western 
Europe putting up more men to get shot 
at in Korea?” 

Plumbing salesman: “One of my 
friends was in Greece. He said the aid 
we sent went through so many politicians’ 
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hands that it was almost nothing when it 
filtered down to the people.” 

Accountant: “But Greece ordered a 
lot of building equipment over here. 
That’s helped our industry.” 

Confusing? Sure, like any discussion 
anywhere. But, Facts Forum members be- 
lieve, it’s better than apathy, better than 
a middle-of-the-road blindness which 
closes citizens’ eyes to issues. For, some- 
where along the line interest generates, 
opinions form and change. 


Examples. On “should we pass a 
law providing for Universal Military 
Training,” for example, 61% of Facts 
Forum members answered affirmatively in 
a November 1951 poll, but only 54% 
voted “yes” in February 1952, and 48% 
in March. The effect of informative Facts 
Forum discussions was evident, too, in a 
complete turnabout on: “Should the sal- 
aries of teachers be increased?” 

From 4-to-l against, members 
switched in one month to 4-to-1 in favor. 
They came to realize through discussion 
that a teacher can hardly be expected to 
preach the benefits of capitalism if she 
derives so little benefit from it. 

“So people form opinions, or change 
them,” skeptics say. “So what? Where 
does all this lead?” 





Setting up a forum 















1. You can charter a Forum 
in your town by lining up a handful 
of potential members. Fifteen are 
plenty for a good argument. 


2. If you prefer, you can be- 
come a non-participating member 
—eligible to express opinions in 
Facts Forum polls and _ receive 
Facts Forum material—without be- 
longing to an actual group. 

3. For information, write to 
Robert H. Dedman, president, 
Facts Forum, 720 Mercantile Se- 
curities Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 


Robert H. Dedman, Dallas lawyer, 
and Facts Forum president, has quick an- 
swers. “Government,” he says, “is what 
we make it. The trouble is, few people 
take any interest in it, so Government 
does pretty much what it wants . . . with 
our money and our freedom. Facts Forum 
polls are a good way to show Congress 
and the Administration what an informed 
segment of our population wants. The 
discussions help, too. They stimulate let- 
ters to newspapers and thus mold opin- 
ions of nonmembers.” 

Or Facts Forum’s weight might be 
felt right in your town. In Staunton, for 
example, the City Council recently put 
off until May a meeting to consider fluori- 
dation of the local water supply. It had 
but one reason for the delay: to give the 
local Facts Forum group time enough to 
debate the issue first, bring out the facts, 
pro and con. The local dentists had a 
strong argument for fluoridation—but 
there might be another side. That was 
Facts Forum’s meat. 
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Answers, London 


“Really, Ethel—your neckline.” 


Soviet friendship — when a 
Hungarian worker, in a Moscow fac- 
tory, with the aid of a Czech machine, 
run by Rumanian oil and Polish coal, 
makes Russian cigarettes out of Bul- 
garian tobacco.—Jez, Yugoslavia. 


Two men sat in a first-class rail- 
way compartment. One was Winston 
Churchill, the other a venerable Eng- 
lishman of the old school type who 
was reading the Times. Neither spoke 
during the first half-hour. Then the 
old man lowered his paper and said: 
“Name Churchill?” “Yes,” replied the 
famous British leader. “Winston?” 
“Yes.” Then followed a long spell of 
silence while the questioner kept look- 
ing at Churchill, apparently in deep 
thought. Finally he broke the silence: 
“Harrow °78.” “Yes.” “Haw, now I 
place you.” 

—Niagara Falls Review, Canada. 


In Mecklenburg, Soviet zone of 
Germany, the authorities have set a 
one-a-day egg-laying quota for hens. 


From a sermon of the new 
Czech Archbishop Antonin Stehlih, 
who succeeded the exiled Beran: 
“How does God answer our Czech 
prayers? In the Czech language, of 





course. The great Russian brothers’ 
prayers are answered in Russian. But 
who would believe that God speaks the 
Wall Street gibberish?” 

—Miinchner Illustrierte, Germany. 


The Dresden Serum Institute 
asked the agricultural commissariat in 
Leipzig to deliver some horses for 
serum extraction. The East Zone Com- 
missar replied sharply: “It is impos- 
sible to supply horses at this time. 
There are, however, plenty of tractors 
available.”—Nebelspalter, Switzerland. 


From behind the Iron Curtain: 

The speech by Stalin that all the 
world is waiting for will begin: “Your 
Honor, members of the jury. . . .” 


The big debate on the defense 
of the country ended in the Italian 
Parliament with only a few deputies 
remaining. After the fourth speaker 
began to speak from the tribunal only 





The Argus, Melbourne 
“Strewth!—They’ve taxed me on the 
seven million | made last year!” 


one deputy remained. Shortly after- 
wards the listener had had enough. As 
he left the hall he said: “When you 
finish, please put out the light!” 
—Der Spiegel, Berlin. 


\ Man - A 


Schwabische Illustrierte, Germany 
“Gentlemen, this new model is approved.for export to any enemy country.” 
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United Press 


Japan must export or starve— 


and the U. 8S. fights the competition 


But American purchases are needed to block Red trade 


Want a good table lighter for only 
49¢? Or a $500 camera at little more 
than half price? You can probably get 
them at a nearby store—for Japan is 
back in business. 

In the past year, at least 30 Japanese 
exporters have opened trading offices in 
the U.S. They’re offering everything from 
pearls and pottery, damask and dolls to 
sewing machines, steel and shark-liver 
oil. It’s part of a desperate Japanese ef- 
fort to earn a living by trading with the 
West rather than with the Communist 
conquerors of half Asia. But it’s an ef- 
fort that American businessmen are fight- 
ing. 

Last month the Senate ratified the 
peace treaty that Japan signed with 48 
non-Communist powers. When four more 
ratifications are deposited in Washington 
(possibly next month) Japan will be on 
her own again after six years of occupa- 
tion and expenditure of $2 billion in 
American aid to restore food production 
and industrial output to pre-war levels. 


Crowded Islands. But the facts of 
life are still grim for Japan. Shorn of 
an empire, an area smaller than Cali- 
fornia now must feed, clothe and house 
83 million people. Exports of manufac- 
tured goods must pay for 30% of the food 
and 90% of the raw materials Japan uses. 
But Japan spends $2 million a day more 
for imports than she earns from exports. 

Main cause of this imbalance is our 
refusal to let Japan trade with the Reds. 
China is Japan’s natural market, in the 
past has taken as much as 83% of het 
exports and supplied up to 55% of Japan’s 
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imports. The Reds need Japanese textiles 
and other manufactures, offer coal and 
iron at prices three to five times less than 
the U.S. asks. But the West doesn’t want 
Japan “satellized,” with her arsenals pro- 
ducing for the Reds. We are now making 
good the Japanese trade deficit by dollar 
buying in Japan for the Korean War. 


Trouble Ahead. That can’t last. 
And the strains are growing. Rearma- 
ment, reparations and foreign debts will 
cost Japan at least $500 million in 1953. 
The prices of Japanese imports are rising 
sharply and her costlier exports are meet- 
ing more resistance. Japanese population 
pressure (25 more mouths every 10 min- 
utes) and nonproductive spending have 
boomed prices, reduced savings, cut 
urban living standards dangerously low— 
to 67% of pre-war levels. 

As a result, our democratic reforms 
are crumbling, occupation laws are being 
reversed. The labor movement is losing 
ground fast; land reform is being under- 
mined; the police force recentralized and 
the bureaucracy strengthened. The return 
of Communists and pro-Nazis to the polit- 
ical stage marks increasing anti-American 
feeling. 

Meanwhile, even conservative Japa- 
nese businessmen are talking of more 
trade with China and Russia. To this end 
Soviet commercial emissaries in Tokyo 
have met with members of the Diet and 
prominent business leaders and. despite 
our frowns, some Japanese attended Mos- 
cow’s economic conference. 

There are only two other ways, fail- 
ing trade with China, for Japan to solve 
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United Press 
Overcrowded. Down again to bare living standards, the Japanese must double their sales to us—or deal with the eager Reds. 


the economic crisis that is forcing her 
into dangerous political ways: 

1. Investment, to develop new mar- 
kets and sources of raw supply. More 
than 40 joint projects are now under 
study—one would spend up to $50 mil- 
lion in Southeast Asia, boost output of 
rice, cotton, oil, iron. But these will take 
at least five years to mature, longer to 
produce much return buying of Japanese 
merchandise. And Japan must double her 
exports now. 

2. Greater trade with the West (pri- 
marily the U.S.) or American handouts 
of $1 billion a year for perhaps 10 years. 
Currently, we are selling Japan about 
twice as much as we buy. To balance dol- 
lar outlays once Korean procurement 
ends, Japan must earn an extra $400 mil- 
lion a year by sales to the U.S. 

American businessmen, however, are 
increasingly alarmed by Japanese com- 


Competitors. Will Japan’s life-or-death 
trade with U.S. be blocked? Pottery... 
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petition. Shippers would check revival of 
Japan’s merchant fleet, a big dollar 
earner. Fishing interests have persuaded 
the House of Representatives to pass a 
bill (now before the Senate) slapping a 
duty of 3¢ a pound on imports of frozen 
tuna. Pottery makers say Japanese com- 
petition has recently cut their business 
in half. Textile mills are complaining, 
and toy manufacturers are preparing a 
“Buy American” campaign. 


. There have been some tricky 
dealings. With Japanese wholesale 
prices sometimes one-sixth of Amer- 
ican manufacturers’ sales tags ($10 
for a $60 china service), Nipponese 
exporters can pay freight and duty, 
still allow retailers a much larger 
profit. 


Three complaints have reached the 


Federal Trade Commission—of obscured. 


“Made in Japan” labels on typewriters. 
sewing machines and wristwatch bands. 
Ronson has protested copying of its 
lighters. 

During the war, however, the Japa- 
nese had to develop quality production. 
Japanese goods on sale now are generally 
of good quality, and they are substan- 
tially cheaper than comparable U.S. mer- 
chandise. 

American businessmen believe wish- 
fully that Japan can get by without ex- 
tensive U.S. trade—by our _ investing 
there. And Japan does need new capital, 
is seeking a $500 million U.S. Govern- 
ment loan. So far only a meager $5 mil- 
lion of private U.S. money has gone to 
Nippon. But the New York Curb Ex- 
change plans soon to list Japanese stocks 
for trading. The extra output resulting 
from new investments will be pointless, 
however, if Japan can’t sell. 

America’s choice is clear: We can 
buy more from Japan or support her for 
perhaps ten years on taxpayers’ money— 
or have her linked to Stalin and Mao. 

—Peter CELLIERS 
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Tax revolt. Boston’s “Tea Party” 





Shakespeare’s birthday, which 
falls on the date of this issue of Patu- 
FINDER, is a good time to recall how 
much our country owes to English- 
men who lived long before there was 
any United States. It is now 388 years 
since the great playwright was born, 
yet his tragedies and comedies are still 
best sellers. Shakespeare “was not of 
an age but for all time.” 

In addition to great English writ- 
ings, great principles of English gov- 
ernment have also proved their eternal 
value. Perhaps foremost among these 
is the theory of no taxation without 
representation. When the English 
themselves failed to follow this prin- 
ciple it became a rallying cry for the 
American Revolution. 
























* * * 


Americans revolted against 
English taxation in 1776 not because 
the taxes were heavy, for their burden 
on the average man was actually tri- 
fling. Americans revolted because they 
were denied the right to elect the men 
who would impose those taxes. 

Times change, but certain prob- 
lems remain much the same. Today 
the beginnings of another tax revolt 
among Americans are apparent. And 
back of it is much the same reasoning 
that led to the famous “Boston Tea 
Party.” The burden of taxes is now 
enormous but what causes even more 
grumbling is the conviction that Con- 
gress no longer controls spending. 













* + 


This feeling, welling up from 
the grass roots in an election year, is 
pushing Congress to recapture “the 
power of the purse,” which in recent 
years has been slipping from its hands 
into those of the President and his 
advisers. 

Thus the House has this month 
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The power of the purse 


protested violation of an old English rule. 









by Felix Morley 





Bettman Archive 







adopted legislation, introduced by 
Congressman Smith, Democrat of Vir- 
ginia, cutting the budget for Defense 
Department expenditure in the com- 
ing fiscal year by nearly $5 billion, or 
almost 10%. This does not mean that 
the production of a single plane or 
gun will be hampered for lack of 
funds. The Pentagon has available a 
carry-over of billions, appropriated 
last year. That appropriation was so 
enormous that only a part of it was 
actually spent. 


* * 


What the House has now done, 
by a vote of 220 to 130, is to tell the 
Pentagon not that it should, but that 
it must, economize on non-essentials. 
And almost every high-placed officer 
will tell you off the record that there 
can easily be great economies. 

Simultaneously, from the Senate, 
comes another illustration of the in- 
tent to re-establish the financial con- 
trol that Congress has so largely lost. 
Only eight votes were cast against the 
bill of Senator McClellan (Democrat 
of Arkansas) which would give Con- 
gress authority to establish its own 
budget bureau, staffed with techni- 
cians competent to analyze the Presi- 
dent’s budget. 

The House amendment, putting a 
ceiling on defense expenditure, has 
still to pass the Senate. The Senate 
bill, giving Congress the staff to ex- 
amine the thousands of expenditure 
items demanded by the Administra- 
tion, has still to pass the House. 

But both are significant steps to- 
wards the restoration of tested prin- 
ciples of government. It still seems im- 
portant for our children to read Shake- 
speare. And it is at least equally vital 
that they should learn, in school, the 
reasons why the Constitution gave to 
Congress alone the power of the purse. 



























Baseball’s smartest operator 


tries magic on the St. Louis Browns 


Bill Veeck tries fireworks, free beer and midgets 


but never forgets to try for a winner 


The man in the portrait on the wall 
appeared to be looking directly inte the 
squinting eyes of Bill Veeck, the Barnum 
of baseball. At the moment, Veeck was 
engaged in one of the marathon long- 
distance calls that make his phone bill 
almost as staggering as his effort to re- 
build the moribund St. Louis Browns. 

The sport-shirted young man with 
the pinkish blonde hair and the golden 
touch grinned across his desk at a visitor 
and said: “I often get the feeling Pop is 
frowning at me—he’s probably whirling 
in his grave right now.” 

The man in the portrait, William L. 
Veeck Sr., general manager of the Chi- 
cago Cubs at the time of his death in 
1933, was a conservative baseball execu- 
tive. Son Bill is a nonconformist. 


Basic Ingredient. For all his side- 
show trappings, however, the younger 
Veeck, 38, has no illusions about the es- 
sential ingredient necessary to breathe 
life into box offices. Both the Milwaukee 
club of the American Association, which 
he operated from 1941 until 1946, and the 
Cleveland Indians, which he owned from 
1946 through 1949, set attendance rec- 
ords because he built winning teams. 

“There is no substitute for a win- 
ner,” Veeck insists solemnly. “But”—and 
here his puckish grin reappears—“there’s 
no law against making it fun to go to a 
ball game.” 

At Milwaukee Veeck organized a 
band in which he played a vigorous slide- 
whistle, gave away livestock, a sway- 
backed horse, pigeons, cakes of ice and 
other provocative items. 

At Cleveland, Veeck gave orchids to 





Wide World 
Getting ready. Veeck cautiously hopes 
the Browns will finish no worse than fifth. 


women fans, set up a playground and 
nursery for the kiddies, established a 
tepee complete with orchestra in center 
field, put pantomime artist Max Patkin 
and stunt man Jackie Price on the pay- 
roll, shot off fireworks and threw a night 
for a fan who complained that well-paid 
ball players were given too many special 
gifts. 

“In my opinion,” says Rudie Schaf- 
fer, Veeck’s cigar-chewing bookkeeper, 
“that was Bill’s finest. This fan, Joe 
Earley, wrote in and proposed a night for 


an average cash customer. Bill said ‘Why 
not?’ and gave a night for Joe. His loot 
included a convertible, a refrigerator, a 
washing machine and a lot of other stuff. 
Bill had as much fun as Earley did.” 

When Veeck returned to baseball 
last summer, tired of watching the cactus 
grow “a half-inch a year” at his Arizona 
ranch, the fun and fireworks formula was 
the same. To celebrate his purchase of 
the Browns on July 5 he ordered a round 
of beer or soda pop for more than 10,000 
who came to Sportsman’s Park for a twi- 
light-night doubleheader. 

A quickly organized Grandstand 
Managers’ Club actually directed the 
Browns one night against the Philadel- 
phia Athletics—and won. And one Sun- 
day Veeck surprised spectators, umpires 
and the Detroit Tigers by putting a mid- 
get in his lineup. Little 3-foot, 7-inch 
Eddie Gaedel drew a base on balls before 
he headed for retirement by order of dig- 
nifred Will Harridge, the American 
League president—who was not amused. 


Results. The effect on the Browns’ 
attendance was not immediate. The club 
finished eighth, but it did better at the 
box office the second half of the season, 
limping over the 300,000 mark. 

By contrast, at Cleveland in 1946, 
the seventh-place Indians moved up only 
one notch, but attracted more than a mil- 
lion patrons. 

The big difference was that St. Louis, 
a two-team town in contrast to Milwaukee 
and Cleveland, has been dominated for 
years by the National League Cardinals, 
who in recent times have outdrawn their 
downtrodden American League landlords 
nearly 6 to 1. This was—and is—Bill 
Veeck’s greatest challenge. Why did he 
step in where there had been only three 
first-division finishes by the Browns in 21 
years? 

“Because,” Bill says, “no one else 
would try and everyone said I was crazy.” 

The battle for the box-office dollar in 
the St. Louis area was joined belatedly 
by the Cardinals after Veeck outdid him- 
self in the personal approach that is his 
stock in trade. In St. Louis, as in Mil- 


Brownies, 1952 style. Hornsby and ex-Cardinal Marion (right), pitching ace Garver, rookies Jim Rivera and George Schmees. 
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waukee and Cleveland, the open-collared, 
fuzzy-haired Veeck daily made the rounds 
of the ball park in the waning days last 
season, sitting next to carriage-trade cus- 
tomers in box seats and uninhibited fans 
in the bleachers, sampling opinions, dis- 
cussing the Browns, seeking suggestions 
for player and ball-park improvements. 

From the moment he took over last 
July until opening day this season, Veeck 
was available for speaking engagements 
at any hour. He drove himself furiously 
20 hours out of 24 even though the stump 
of his right leg, amputated by inches after 
a wartime mishap in the Marine Corps, 
was seared with pain. 

Even before he hired a new manager, 
Veeck began to thumb waiver lists, swing 
trades and buy as often as possible in a 
baseball market short of talent. He even 
dangled “my team,”’ 20-game winner Ned 
Garver, as trading bait. But he withdrew 
his little righthanded ace when the 
Yankees, Indians and Red Sox failed to 
offer enough first-rate material in return. 

As manager, Veeck brought back the 
great Rogers Hornsby from a 14-year ex- 
ile in the bushes. The St. Louis favorite 
had worn the National League batting 
crown six consecutive seasons and led the 
Cardinals to their first pennant and world 
championship in 1926. 

Just how would Mr. Blunt, the frank 
and serious Hornsby, and Mt. Stunt, the 
fun-loving Veeck, hit it off? 


“Rogers,” quipped Bill, “won't 
wear any man’s collar figuratively, 
just as I won’t wear one literally. He 
told me what I could do with my 
midgets and clowns. I agreed. He 
knows baseball and wants to win. So 
do I. There’s nothing incompatible 
in that.” 


In spring training the face-lifted 
Browns included only eight of 38 players 
who went to California a year ago. New- 
comers included four minor league play- 
ers Hornsby had requested: colorful Jim 
Rivera, a modern-day Pepper Martin with 
the Rajah’s 1951 Pacific Coast League 
champions at Seattle; George Schmees, 
slugging Hollywood outfielder who was 
the Brown’s No. 1 draft choice; Leo 
Thomas, Portland third baseman, and 
Clint Courtney, a bespectacled holler-guy 
who caught for Hornsby’s Texas League 
pennant-winners at Beaumont in 1950. 

By far the most interesting of the 
“rookies” Hornsby hopes to lead from 
cellar to penthouse—while a realistic 
Veeck figures for fifth place—is popular 
Marty Marion. The Cardinals’ 12-season 
Mr. Shortstop had been cut loose by 
Saigh after one year as manager. The 
moment Marion was fired, offers for a 
playing comeback flowed into his sub- 
urban St. Louis home. The first—and best 
—was from Veeck, who offered a three- 
year $15,000-a-season contract as coach 
and nearly double his money if Marion 
could play following a year’s layoff that 
resulted from surgery for removal of knee 
cartilage. In spring training Marty 
seemed to be fit, hopes to play at least 
125 games.—Bos Broec 
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United Press 


Desk-Man. Butler Robert Jones brings dinner to a work-swamped, busy governor. 


Democrats look to Illinois 


Governor Adlai Stevenson, quiet and efficient, 


may be the answer to a Presidential prayer 


Recently a visitor drove into the 
state historical park at New Salem, IIL, 
site of Abraham Lincoln’s early shop- 
keeping days, parked his car, got out and 
started across a lawn. A state patrolman 
promptly hailed him, grabbed his arm 
and told him that trespassing was for- 
bidden. Meekly the visitor apologized, 
stepped back on the public walk, pro- 
ceeded carefully along it to his objective. 

The incident was typical of the visi- 
tor, Adlai Ewing Stevenson, governor of 
Illinois and Democratic prospect for Pres- 
ident. It was typical that he should 
promptly comply with rules laid down for 
the public, and it was typical that one 
of his own state employes didn’t know 
who he was. 


Self-Effacing. Hard-working Adlai 
Stevenson, at 52 completing a four-year 
term during which he has knocked 1,300 
political appointees off the state payroll 
(but added 1,143 welfare workers), re- 
duced the state budget $15 million and 
gotten along handsomely with a legisla- 
ture controlled by Republicans, is not a 
man to seek the limelight. 

This year, with Truman out of the 
race’ and coon-skinner Estes Kefauver 
grinning his way toward the Democratic 
nomination like a latter-day Aaron Slick 
from Pun’kin Crick, the limelight is seek- 
ing Stevenson. Many Democrats feel he 
may be the only chance to stop Kefauver. 
And many more feel he may be the only 
Democrat who can make a decent show- 
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ing in November against the Republicans. 

Stevenson himself makes no prophe- 
cies. But he does say this: 

“I am not one of those who believes 
Senator Taft or any other Republican 
would be easy to beat. I believe the Dem- 
ocrats must have a really good candidate 
and make a really hard fight.” 


Reluctant. Whether he will be that 
candidate and make that fight will not be 
known until the Democratic National 
Convention concludes its labors in Chi- 
cago in late July. The Governor an- 
nounced Wednesday that he won’t be a 
candidate because he “cannot run for two 
offices at the same time.” But determined 
Democrats went busily ahead with plans 
to draft him for the nomination he said he 
“could not accept” in view of his “prior 
commitment” to run for Governor. 


That he really doesn’t want to be 
a candidate is conceded by all who 
know him; but that he would accept 
the responsibility and do his best if 
it came to him is also conceded. 


His original decision to seek elective 
office, friends say, came when he saw a 
public-opinion poll indicating that most 
parents didn’t want their children to go 
into politics. Stevenson was so shocked 
that he reacted by running for office. It 
was not the office he wanted, however— 
the job of United States Senator went to 
Paul H. Douglas and Stevenson was nom- 
inated for Governor. But he won in 1948 


by a sensational 572,000-vote margin 
which undoubtedly carried Truman to vic- 
tory in the state and also contributed to 
Douglas’s plurality. 


The Record. Before he came to the 
rambling old Governor’s Mansion in 
Springfield (three blocks down Jackson 
Street from the house where the Lin- 
colns lived), Stevenson had worked in the 
Roosevelt and Truman Administrations. 

After a brief law practice (he was 
educated at Princeton, the Harvard Law 
School and Northwestern Law School) 
and a hitch on the family-owned Bloom- 
ington (Ill.) Daily Pantagraph, he went 
to Washington in 1933 to help organize 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion. He returned to Chicago for another 
brief stab at the law, became active in 
the Committee to Defend America by Aid- 
ing the Allies in 1940, and in 1941 went 
back to Washington as a speech-writer 
for Frank Knox, Republican Secretary of 
the Navy in Franklin Roosevelt’s Cabinet. 

From there it was an easy step to for- 
eign economic missions, press secretary 
for the U.S. delegation at the U.N. char- 
ter meeting in San Francisco, senior ad- 
viser to the American delegation to the 


U.N. General Assembly (1946) and liai- . 


son-man with the U.N. in later 1946 and 
1947. 


Ticklish Issue. It was while work- 
ing for the AAA in 1933 that Stevenson 
first met Alger Hiss, a contact which his 
enemies have since attempted to turn 
against him. In a court deposition in 1949, 
however, the governor said that his rela- 
tions with the convicted ex-State Depart- 
ment official were only casual at that time, 
that they were similarly casual later on 
when both worked for the State Depart- 
ment, and that so far as he knew Hiss’s 
reputation for integrity, loyalty and verac- 
ity was “good” dyring the period of their 
acquaintance. “There is no justification 
whatsoever,” a press release issued by 
Stevenson’s office states tartly, “for the 
suggestion that the Governor in any way 
approved Hiss’s conduct.” 

Hiss and the Governor’s divorce, in 
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fact, are the only two really personal 
weapons his opponents have been able to 
find to belabor him with. Neither has been 
effective. His divorce from Ellen Borden 
Stevenson, mother of Adlai Jr., Borden 
and John, came in 1949 when Mrs. Stev- 
enson decided she didn’t want to partici- 
pate in the demanding life of the execu- 
tive mansion. The parting was dignified, 
and neither has remarried. 

Unlike most prominent Democrats in 
an era of steady centralization of govern- 
ment, Stevenson has consistently opposed 
it. “It must not be forgotten,” he said in 
Philadelphia on March 21, 1950, “that the 
states are the source of all sovereignty. 
They are the creators, not the created. 
The Federal Government was brought 
into being by them to serve their ends— 
not as an end in itself.” 


Realist. Today, as he sits in shirt 


sleeves at the paper-piled desk, the Gov- . 


ernor of Illinois regards the future with 
the eyes of an intelligent skeptic. He is 
firmly committed to the Truman foreign 
policy, says it would be a national tragedy 
if we failed to continue international co- 
operation. But on the domestic front he 
shows a realistic appraisal of recent 
events. 

Although it is remarkable, he says, 
that there should have been as little scan- 
dal in 20 years of one party, still, recent 
revelations “are shocking and will cer- 
tainly be an issue straight through to 
November.” 

“Any evidence of misconduct is an 
issue, and it should always be an issue. 
The public’s capacity for indignation 
should never subside, because that could 
only mean a degeneration in our political 
and social structure.” 

Stevenson views without dismay, at 
least openly, the President’s announced 
intention to campaign for the Democratic 
candidate. Mr. Truman, he says politely, 
“might be much more powerful politically 
in eclipse than he would be as an active 
candidate carrying the accumulated bur- 
dens of past mistakes.” 

For Stevenson, the burden of past 
mistakes is not too heavy. No wonder 
many Democrats regard him as a white 
hope for 1952.—A.LLen Drury 


TV freeze is off 


For a TV hungry public, the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission had 
good news. It lifted the three and a half 
year ban on new TV stations, setting the 
stage for 2,000 more. The move will 
bring television into nearly 1,300 com- 
munities in 15 TV-less states and to 
Alaska, Puerto Rico and Hawaii. 

With the announcement came a 
warning: Few if any new TV stations 
will be in operation for months or even 
years to come. One reason for the delay— 
FCC already has nearly 1,000 applica- 
tions, expects more now that the freeze 
is off. 
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The brief saga of Newbold Morris 


He marched up Capitol Hill to battle corruption 
and marched right down—and out—again 


Newbold Morris, a shining knight 
in blue serge, rode into Washington in 
February’s gloom to battle the hydra- 
headed dragon of Government corrup- 
tion. With a commission from Attorney 
General J. Howard McGrath, Morris went 





Wide World 


The three M’s. McGranery is last man 





United Press 


..- onthe triple play with Newbold Morris 


United Press 
. and ex-Attorney General McGrath 
over the issue of Government corruption. 


straight to his task. He leveled his lance 
first at McGrath’s Department of Justice. 
To outsiders it appeared that Sir New- 
bold, a New Deal Republican whose big 
ambition is to become mayor of New 
York, had chosen the logical starting 
point. 

The department was under fire for 
failure to prosecute tax cases. And its 
chief, McGrath, had just been accused by 
Harold Stassen of becoming a millionaire 
in 12 years of political office. 

Morris, eager to be remembered as 
a “guy who started a new era of de- 
cency,” fought it out for two months in 
the Washington snakepit. But he had no 
chance to do much investigating. In- 
stead he was investigated himself. And 
in the end he rowed with McGrath and 
was fired by the man who hired him. 
That cost McGrath his own job on curt 
orders from President Truman. 

Last week Morris surveyed the 
wreckage left in the wake of his battle 
with the Washington dragon. He re- 
marked that it reminded him of “the 
bodies in the last act of Hamlet.” 


Lower the Boom. At the start of 
his Washington adventure Morris en- 
joyed McGrath’s “unlimited co-opera- 
tion” and President Truman’s support. 
Then things got tougher. Republicans 
accused him of association with Com- 
munist-front organizations. 

A Senate committee grimly cross- 
examined him on his part in a surplus 
tanker deal. Put on a hotspot, Morris 
promptly forgot his wife’s sage advice 
(“Keep your shirt on”), lost his temper. 

In time, Morris got back to his 
own investigation. He sent 596 question- 
naires to McGrath and the upper echelon 
in the Justice Department. The question- 
naire, he reported proudly, asked in de- 
tail about.income, fur coats and other 
personal matters. Next he demanded Mc- 
Grath turn over his engagement book, 
diary, record of phone calls and per- 
sonnel files. That was the beginning of 
the end for Morris’s Washington career. 
McGrath got his Irish up, abruptly put 
Morris back into private life. Sadder and 
wiser, Morris last week beat a retreat 
before a House subcommittee which 
asked him for details about charges he 
had made. “Official Washington,” he con- 
cluded, “doesn’t want to be investigated.” 

For McGrath’s job, President Tru- 
man,nominated Federal Judge James P. 
McGranery, 56, a Philadelphia Demo- 
crat. In no hurry to confirm McGranery, 
the Senate Judiciary Committee said 
hearings would begin in a few weeks. As 
for corruption hunting, McGranery said 
that as far as he was concerned, it was 
a task for FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover. 
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The President and the Constitution 


His seizure of the steel industry 


may at last define the powers of the Executive 


The Fifth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution states that no person shall “be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property with- 
out due process of law.” 

Last week the President of the Unit- 
ed States was being accused of seizing the 
property of a million Americans in viola- 
tion of the Amendment. 

He cited no specific authority in 
taking over the operation of the steel in- 
dustry through an order that Constitu- 
tional experts hold was without legal 
precedent. 


Senator Homer E. Capehart (R.-Ind.) 
charged that the President was leading 
up to “the nationalization of industry in 
this country.” Senator James O. Eastland 
(D.-Miss.) termed the seizure “illegal, 
arbitrary and very high-handed.” 

The nation heard both sides of the 
issues in bitter speeches by Truman and 
Clarence B. Randall, president of the In- 
land Steel Co. 


e @ Truman: I would not be living 
up to the oath of my office if I failed 


ind the Steel Crisis 


s for $110 per ton. 


51 the steel industry’s profit was $65 


n after taxes. 


dustry says if it accepts the WSB wz 
mula its cost would rise $12 a ton. — 


" * But the dmintegration won't : 


The Constitutional issue loomed over 
his contention that the action was neces- 
sary to prevent a strike by 650,000 work- 
ers which could have halted defense pro- 
duction. It stirred uneasiness throughout 
the nation, although President Truman 
asserted his course was in support of his 
battle against inflation. 


Debate. The President explained 
that prices again would have started up- 
ward if he had yielded to the industry’s 
demand for a $12-a-ton price increase to 
offset a pay hike recommended by the 
Wage Stabilization Board (about 13% or 
26¢ an hour, in wages and fringe dene- 
fits).. But shocked leaders of both parties 
in Congress pointed out that the Presi- 
dent had ignored provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act that could have delayed a 
strike to permit settlement. They warned 
the action could set a precedent for unau- 
thorized seizure of all private property. 
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to do whatever is required. Randall: But 
I say, my friends, that the Constitution 


was adopted by our forefathers to prevent — 


tyranny, not to create it. 


e@ @ Truman: The union has accepted 
these [stabilization] rules. The companies 
have not. Randall: He knows that those 
(wage) recommendations were not meant 
to be binding upon the parties, yet he has 
seized steel plants to compel their adop- 
a 


@ @ Truman: Under these recom- 
mendations, the steel workers would sim- 
ply be catching up with what workers in 
other major industries are already receiv- 
ing. Randall: Since Korea, the cost of liv- 
ing has gone up 11%, while the earnings 
of steel workers have gone up 13144%. 


e @ Truman: The steel companies 
are now making a profit of about $19.50 





on every ton of steel they produce. Ran- 
dall: He . . . neglected to say that he 
takes at least two thirds of that away-in 
taxes. Steel companies cannot pay wages 
and taxes with the same money. 


e @ Truman: They not only want to 
raise their prices to cover any wage in- 
crease; they want to double their money 
on the deal. Randall: This evil deed, with- 
out precedent in American history, dis- 
charges a political debt to the CIO. Phil 
Murray [steelworkers’ boss] now gives 
Harry S. Truman a receipt marked, “paid 
in full.” 


e @ Truman: If we granted the out- 
rageous prices the steel industry .wants, 
we would scuttle our whole price control 
program. Randall: In the name of stabili- 
zation, they [WSB public members] -gave 
him [Murray] twice as much as he had 
ever secured by collective bargaining be- 


-fore stabilization. 


Randall pointed out the President 
did not mention the union shop recom- 
mended by WSB. “Actually,” Randall 
said, “this order . . . establishes compul- 
sory unionism throughout the steel in- 
dustry.” 


Wrong Figure? Later Truman re- 
fused to say whether his $19.50 profit fig- 
ure was before or after taxes. Most chari- 
table view is that he was once again the 
victim of his advisers. Nor would the 
President give assurance that he would 
not force acceptance of WSB’s recom- 
mendations if the industry and the work- 
ers failed to reach an agreement. 

Steel lawyers were fighting in Fed- 
eral District Court for an injunction 
against the seizure order on the grounds 
it was illegal. 

In Congress, anti-Administration 
leaders promised a fight to end price and 
wage controls. Administration spokesmen 
admitted the seizure had endangered ex- 
tension of the controls law, due to expire 
June 30 unless Congress acts. Republi- 
cans were preparing resolutions under 
which the Senate and House judiciary 
committees would inquire into the legal- 
ity of the seizure. 

Senator Styles Bridges (R.-N.H.) 
said the Senate resolution was intended 
to establish “once and for all just how 
far the Executive Branch of our Govern- 
ment can go in usurping the rights and 
invading the privacy of our citizens.” 


People’s affairs 


Since July 1 the Government 
has taken in $45,853,806,883 


(Average family share: $1,033) 


Since July 1 the Government 
has spent $49,362,442,802 
(Average family cost: $1,112) 


The Government owes 
ans ae eee $257,288.712,131 
(Average family share: $5,800) 
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H™ are high in the Nevada mining 
country—that’s why the Eagle-Picher 
Company had its Ford F6’s equipped 
with Eaton 2-Speed Axles. 


It’s only a 15-mile round trip between 
their diatomite mine and their processing 
plant. But the savings Eaton 2-Speed 
Axles make possible—in time, in motor 
wear, in gas and oil—run into real money. 


Eaton 2-Speed Axles give you double 
the number of available gear ratios. In 
the high range, you can pick a gear that 
gives you time-cutting speed with less 
engine work on hill as well as level runs. 


% ae 4 ee 


IT'S A SWAP TO SHIFT © 
1. MOVE BUTTON ~ 


2. PUSH PEDAL 3 


end your speed ratios 
® * . e 
are now doubled 
ee ee @8 ee 
enabling you to match 
the load to the road 
saving engine, 
time and fuel. 





BETTER SPEED ON ANY ROAD — high or low, good or bad — 
Eaton 2-Speed Axles enable you to make dollar-saving time. 


Eaton-equipped trucks are faster workers — better money- 


makers, 


In the low range, you can pick a gear 
that will give you the “pull” you need 
for the toughest going. 


In other words, you can “gear the load 
to the road”—and the right gear is there 
to take the crawl out of hill-climbing. 
You save hours. You save gas. You save 
on maintenance costs—and you can cover 
more miles, do more work per day — 
per truck. 


Whether your trucking job requires one 
truck or a fleet, it will pay you to get the 
Eaton 2-Speed story — from your truck 
dealer. 








A “MUST” FOR MOUNTAIN CLIMBING — 
R. K. Eldridge (right), Sales Manager for 
F. B. Lovelock (left), Ford Dealer of Reno, 
Nevada and Clay Smith, Supt., Eagle-Picher 
Company. Says Eldridge: “Eaton 2-Speeds 
are a ‘must’ for mountain hauling.” And 
adds: “Our customers demand them — for ° 
better performance and economy.” 


_2-SPEED 7cé AXLES 


MORE THAN A MILLION IN TRUCKS TODAY 


Products: Sodium Cooled, Poppet, and Free Valves 
Tappets * Hydraulic Valve Lifters’ * Valve Seot 
Inserts * Rotor Pumps * Conventional Motor Truck Axles 
Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings * Heater-Defroster 
Units * Spring Washers and Screw Assembly (Springtites) 
Snop Rings * Cold Drawn Steel * Stompings * Leaf ond 
Coil Springs * Dynamotic Drives, Brakes, Dynamometers. 
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Are wonder-drugs really wonderful 
or have they hidden hazards? 


Doctors prescribe caution with miracle-molds 


Caution-lights against one of medi- 
cine’s greatest drug advances—the anti- 
biotics—are flashing on. 

In Chicago, a panel of experts 
warned a nation-wide telephone hook-up 
of dental societies and study groups that 
penicillin and other antibiotics have seri- 
ous drawbacks. They produce dramatic 
results in some mouth infections—but 
they also kill beneficial bacteria and may 
allow harmful organisms to grow. 

In London, the British medical jour- 
nal Lancet noted that intestinal troubles 
may follow administration of aureomycin, 
terramycin or chloromycetin. 

In Korea, and in hospital wards in 
the U.S., staphylococcus germs that cause 
wound infections and boils no longer al- 
ways yield to penicillin. 


The Dangers. Vomiting, skin rashes 
and allergic reactions to the miracle 
drugs are common. Overdoses of one of 
them can cause deafness. Others shorten 
the blood’s clotting time—leading to the 
danger of a clot breaking away and lodg- 
ing in a vital artery. 

Does all this mean that medicine has 
begun to shy away from the wonder 
drugs? No, as any doctor will tell you 
emphatically. What is happening is that 
there is a medical trend away from their 
indiscriminate use. 


Aureomycin, for example, worked so 
well against high fevers that there was a 
tendency to use it shotgun fashion even 
though the fever’s cause might not be 
fully diagnosed. Now, as clinical evidence 
piles up and limitations become clearer, 
the antibiotics are being used more selec- 
tively—for conditions where there will 
be a maximum effect and minimum re- 
action. 

One of the biggest drives in the drug 
industry today is the search for anti- 
biotics that will work where others fail. 
In any pinch of soil there is a host of tiny 
organisms. Each kind fights for its exist- 
ence against others. It is this ability of 
some molds and mildews and funguses to 
kill germs that science has put to work. 

The Chinese 3,000 years ago knew 
moldy soybean curds helped clean up 
boils. Egyptians, Greeks and Romans all 
had their fungus-based cures. A century 
ago scientists speculated that the earth 
might prove a source of a substance to 
fight germs. Fifty years ago an antibiotic 
developed from this theory had a brief 
fling. But it wasn’t until World War II 
that the miracle drugs were born. 

In 1928, a chance airborne spore 
had cleaned up a dish of pus-forming 
germs in Alexander Fleming’s London 
laboratory. A decade later, intrigued by 
an American doctor’s work with an anti- 
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Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Drugs from dirt. Caution lights flash 
as an industry grows. (SEE: Wonder) 


biotic called gramicidin, British scientists 
turned back to Fleming’s findings. Peni- 
cillin was the result. 


The Good Earth. Penicillin’s dis- 
covery sent off a feverish race. A more 
productive strain of the penicillium mold 
was found on a rotten cantaloupe picked 
up in a Peoria, Ill., market. (See chart.) 
Aureomycin was developed out of dirt 
from a Missouri barnyard. Chloromycetin 
came from a shovelful of earth turned in 
Caracas, Venezuela. 

The hunt is still going on, but it is a 
herculean task. Chas. Pfizer & Co. spent 
four years and $4 million before coming 
up with the greenish-gray mold that 
gives terramycin. Squibb, Lilly, Abbot, 
Upjohn and Sharp & Dohme poured out 
more millions, only to draw blanks as far 
as useful drugs are concerned. 


In the decade since penicillin 
first was produced, about 300 germ- 
killing antibiotics have been found. 
All but a handful proved too poison- 
ous, too unstable, or too ineffective. 


Only six—penicillin, streptomycin, 
aureomycin, chloromycetin, terramycin 
and bacitracin—are currently in wide- 
spread use. The gold in sea water is more 
plentiful than some of the miracle drugs 
in the fermentation broth from which 
they are extracted. 

Even so, antibiotics production is a 
$250 million industry and, far from being 
on their way out, antibiotics seem des- 
tined for greater things. Their use in 
growth-boosting animal feeds is spread- 
ing. New uses in industrial processes are 
constantly being tried. And some day 
there could be an antibiotic effective for 
every disease that man is heir to. 
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When you reach about 25 miles per hour, you simply lift 


Oss I7 OWSICCS your foot from the accelerator for an instant. Presto—you're 


automatically in Plymouth’s new Overdrive! The engine slows 
Automatic Overdrive 


down 30 per cent but you and your Plymouth go sailing along 
Overdrive combines with other new features to give 











with undiminished road speed. 


Plymouth owners still greater economy and comfort 


It’s as easy to get out of Plymouth’s new Overdrive 

as it is to get in! Just step down all the way on the 
: : pedal and you’re back in conventional gear ratio. 
. Or, if your car speed drops below about 22 miles 
per hour, you automatically “downshift” into direct 
drive. It's as simple as that! Or, for special driving 
conditions, you can disengage the Overdrive entirely. 


















Shown above, the Plymouth Belvedere— equipment and trim on all models subject to availability of materials 


On the open highway you fully realize the benefits of Plymouth’s new Automatic Overdrive. 

Because the engine operates with less effort, you use less fuel. You get longer engine life with less 
maintenance expense. You drive relaxed with your car under easy control. The sound of the 

engine practically fades away. The riding sensation is almost that of continuously coasting downhill! 
The new Plymouth Automatic Overdrive is optional equipment at moderate extra cost. 





Virtually ll of ineng Only about two-thids Increased economy is provided by Plymouth’s 
om went of lining conbeused new Cyclebond brake linings, replacing the . 
= riveted type. With greater usable thickness, | 
LH SS. Cyclebond linings last much longer, making . 
a. O : , 

Cyclebond | Riveted possible a sizable saving for the Plymouth 
owner. They also increase braking area. | 


One of the great comfort features of the new Plymouth 
is the sensational Safety-Flow Ride. This is the result of 
a combination of engineering factors, including the 
famous Oriflow Shock Absorbers which provide more 
than two times the cushioning power of the ordinary type. 
> 
For greater driving comfort, the new Plymouth offers 
Solex Safety Glass as optional equipment at slight extra 
cost. Reduces glare from the sun. And because this glass 
helps keep out the heat-producing infrared rays of the 
Sun, it makes summer motoring more comfortable. 









The place to get the complete details about all 
of the features in the new Plymouth is at your nearby 
Plymouth dealer’s. He'll be glad to make arrangements 


for a demonstration drive. PI YimMe”g f fa 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


AND WHAT TO DO 


DON'T COUNT NOW ON EARLY RELAXATION OF GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS banning construc— 
tion of theaters, playgrounds and other amusement-recreation proj- 
ects. Chances for easing of the rules now look din. 


MORE BEEF IS ON THE WAY. Cattle numbers are the largest in the history of the 
nation. Another 10% will be added in the next two or three years be- 
fore full-scale liquidation starts unless the upswing is checked. 
Until the big beef supplies start moving you can feast on pork, 
chicken and turkey. Record numbers of broilers will hit the market 
in May and may break the market. 


YOU CAN EXPECT THE MOST INTENSIVE ELECTIONEERING ever this year. The U.S. 

Chamber of Commerce is already spurring its members with a pamphlet, 
"Twelve Ways to Get Out the Vote." Kiwanians, Jaycees, Boy Scouts, 
the League of Women Voters and others are pushing ambitious plans. 
Big difference this year is that they'll be co-ordinated plans, de- 
Signed to avoid duplication of effort. American Heritage Foundation 
will act as co-ordinator. First meeting with service clubs was held 
last week. 


A CITIZENS COMMITTEE HAS BEEN ESTABLISHED by at least one church. It is urging 
members to become active in elections and not shy away from politics 
because it is "dirty." The committee says, "The free democratic 


life originated through the teachings of the Church-——and must be 
maintained by Christian people." 


TEXTILE MARKETS SHOULD BEGIN SHOWING MORE ACTIVITY due to lower prices and 
sounder inventory positions. "Fall goods appear likely to be at- 
tractively priced, close to pre-Korean levels," says the First 
National Bank of Boston in discussing wool goods. 


PRICE MOVEMENTS IN RURAL AREAS for the month ending March 15 showed declines 
for clothing, food and auto supplies; increases for building materi- 
als and household furnishings. Lumber, paint and nails went up in 
price; asphalt shingles, linseed oil and common brick declined. 
Average living and production costs for farmers held steady. "Ade- 
quate supplies of both consumer and production goods" apparently are 
coming and little change in demand is expected. 























BUY WHAT IS NEEDED to get through the rush of planting, fertilizing and 
protecting this crop. That is the best advice to farmers and mer- 
Chants. Be slow to buy beyond such needs——because better designs and 
quality are on the way in many lines. 


A DOWN-TILT IN THE ECONOMY over the next two years is expected by an increasing 
number of business executives. : 


"OUR BUSINESS MEN ARE INTERESTED ONLY IN SMOKESTACKS," laments the secretary 








of a Chamber of Commerce in a town in a strictly rural area. "They 
want industry." If half the money and effort spent in attracting 


new factories were spent on well-planned, long-range farm programs, 
most rural towns would make more progress. 








GROCERY STORES should offer a variety of sizes of produce in bags, according to 
an Ohio State University study. Offering apples in three sizes of 
bags instead of one, for instance, increases total sales. 


ABOUT 4 MILLION HOME FREEZERS ARE IN USE and there are more than 10,000 freezer 
locker plants. This big volume of home storage should be given more 
consideration in volume food sales. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 





Where it’s always 





A ‘“‘draft’’ of timbers being lowered to the J. C. Turner 
Lumber Company’s Hudson River dock at Irvington, N.Y. 


MOVING DAY 


A big lumber dealer sells material plus motion 


..- helped by an “Unseen Friend.” 


ATCH a steamer discharge 
Ww! millions of feet of West 
Coast fir and hemlock. As 


soon as a load of lumber is low- 
ered to the dock, it is helped 
rapidly along its way by “Your 
Unseen Friend,” Nickel. 


See how quickly one of the big 
“lumber luggers”, jumps into 
action. It straddles the pile of 
timbers, clamps them in its steel 
arms, and whirls them away to a 
station beneath one of the tall 
cranes. In a few seconds, the 
craneman stacks the timbers for 
atemporary stop before their final 
shipment to retail lumberyards 
or to jobs under construction. 


The tall, gangling straddlers 
seem to scramble all over the 
yard, with their five- to seven-ton 
loads. And they do, often at 45- 
mile speed! That means move. 


How rugged they must be, to 
lift such heavy loads in their 
metal arms. (Nickel toughens the 
frames and cross shafts.) What 
sinewy motors are needed to 
whisk those long-legged trucks on 
their nimble errands. (Nickel 
provides stamina in stressed 
parts, in drive shaft, universal 
joints, gears and pinions.) 


Lumberyards, shipyards, de- 
fense plants .. . there’s Nickel 
practically everywhere impor- 


Motor carriers make it possible to move lumber shipments 
five times as rapidly as with muscle-power. 


tant work is being done. You sel- 
dom see it because it’ is usually 
intermixed with other metals to 
make them longer lasting, 
stronger, or resistant to corro- 
sion. That is why Nickel is called 
“Your Unseen Friend.” 


For the Inquiring Mind: Where does 
Nickel come from—who made this 
friendly metal useful, valuable? How 
is it possible to raise tons of ore 
thousands of feet and produce Nickel 
for your ever expanding world of 
wonders ? 


This romance of men, mines, and 
machines, of developing resources, is 
in your free copy of “The Romance 
of Nickel.” Write, The International 
Nickel Co., Inc., Dept. 624a, New 
York 5,N.Y. 


©1962, T.1.N. Co, 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc., 


di, Nickel. .. Your Unseen Friend 
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Map survey. Dr. Solon T. Kimball, Dr. Sumner D. Davis and Christie W. Summers. 


Making a good town better 


Talladega, Ala., takes stock, uncovers its faults— 


and goes to work on improvements 


Talladega, an old Alabama county 
seat of 13,186 people in the foothills of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, last week was 
taking a good look at itself. 

From candid self-appraisal, benefits 
have flowed—and more are expected. 

There is national interest in Talla- 
dega’s experience, for from it will come 
a manual to guide other communities de- 
siring self-improvement. 

Today loyal Talladegans point with 
pride to: 

Fine homes on broad, tree-lined ave- 
nues ... 24 churches... diversified and 
growing industries (cotton bags, suits, 
textiles, foundries, school bus bodies) 
. . . the oldest Negro college in the state 
... hospitals ... libraries . . . the Pure- 
foy Hotel where, at family-style dinner, 
30 different dishes are set on the table. 


Not Satisfied. Talladegans proudly 
say theirs is “the ideal place to live, work 
and play.” But a year ago they decided 
to make it “even better.” 

Accordingly, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, managed by Christie W. Summers, 
asked the University of Alabama for ad- 
vice on a morale-building program. At 
the same time, the Health Information 
Foundation, set up by the drug and phar- 
maceutical industry and headed by re- 
tired Admiral W. H. P. Blandy, asked 
the university to help find a typical 
Southern community for one of a series 
of surveys on health situations. The 























foundation granted $24,410 to the uni- 
versity, said it believed “a community 
itself has the ability to solve many of its 
health problems,” and took to the side- 
lines. The university's Department of So- 
ciology and Anthropology, under Dr. 
Solon T. Kimball, offered technical aid 
and skilled workers—Dr. Thomas E. 
Ford, Dr. Marion Pearsall and Andrew 
G. Bumpas—and also went to the side- 
lines. Some Talladegans feared they 


might become, in the words of Editor 
Tom Abernethy of the Talladega Daily 
Home, “specimens impaled for the criti- 
cal inspection of hostile aliens.” That 
fear was quickly dispelled. 

Democratically, they decided they 
were willing. They established a Com- 
munity Council with Dr. Sumner D. 
Davis, a tireless general practitioner, as 
chairman, and 13 committees to study 13 
fields. Out of the studies came a six-page 
questionnaire on such matters as fly and 
rat control, doctors’ fees, recreation facili- 
ties and the quality of justice in the courts. 

Last January, 130 carefully briefed 
volunteers, urging frankness, submitted 
the questions to every fifth household. 
Scientific evaluation of the answers will 
take months, but Talladega has learned 
enough already to: 

@ @ Open a youth center as a foil to 
delinquency. 

e e@ Intensify rat control. 

e @ Examine school children and in- 
stall a permanent health record for each 
public school youngster. 

e @ Add a public health nurse and 
a second sanitation officer. 

e @ Vote approval of water fluorida- 
tion. 


Distress Signal. Talladega has a 
long history of solving its own problems. 
In 1813, from Leslie’s Station, a fort 
there. a friendly Indian covered with a 
hog skin grunted past besieging Creeks 
to summon Andrew Jackson, and the fort 
was saved. In 1864, Union soldiers partly 
burned the city, would have burned it 
all had not a local leader recognized the 
raiders’ commander as a brother in a 
secret lodge. And Talladega soon set to 
rights a newspaperman who. after a 
storm, mistakenly wiped it off the map. 

Now Talladega foresees a compre- 
hensive, long-range, self-help action pro- 
gram to brighten every phase of Talla- 
dega living. 

If it works, Talladega may set an 
example for other communities and write 
the best chapter in its rich story. 


Interview. Mrs. Orville Tinney (with sons) gives her views on Talladega project. 
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COAL’S YOUR ‘MAN FRIDAY™ 
— Every. Day. inthe ek / 


TUESDAY 


At work or play, coal is your faithful servant! Own a 
car—a washing machine? Coal, as an ingredient of steel, 
is part of them. Enjoy reading the evening paper? Coal 
supplies the light. Lamps, TV, all home appliances de- 
pend on electricity generated chiefly by coal! Coal 
drives trains—heats millions of homes. And, almost all 
the good things you use every day are made in factories 
powered by bituminous coal! 

So it’s worth remembering, America’s coal industry 
is the world’s most efficient . . . America’s vast coal re- 
serves assure plentiful heat, light, power for centuries! 

Responsible for choosing a fuel to power a factory 
—to heat a home or other building? Then consider the 
many important advantages of bituminous coal! 





DOWN-TO-EARTH FACTS ABOUT COAL! 


vy Lowest-priced fuel almost everywhere! 


vv Labor costs are cut with modern boilers and auto- 
matic handling equipment! 


yy Easiest and safest to store of all fuels! 


vy America’s vast reserves make coal’s supply always 


dependable! 
vv Dependable supply assures price stability! 


yy A progressive industry strives constantly to deliver 
an ever better product at the lowest possible price! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D. C. 


FOR ECONOMY i AND DEPENDABILITY 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 
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No.more 5 oclock 
fatigue for me ! 


REMINGTON RAND’S 





comfort touch kevsoarp 


is S90 COMFORTABLE... 


AND IT MAKES WORK FLY! 


For harried and hurried adding machine opera- 
tors there’s nothing like the Remington Rand 
10-key Comfort-Touch Keyboard. For here is 
new speed — new ease of operation —and new 
finger-comfort that leaves you fresh and fit at the 
end of the working day. The secret is in the 
scientifically designed keyboard action that en- 
ables your hand to keep moving quickly and 
easily all day long... that reduces strain and 
speeds up figure production. 

If you want your operating speed and efficiency 
increased — your working day more pleasant and 
less tiring —use the Remington Rand Electric 
Adding Machine with Comfort touch keyboard 
action...completely electrified feature keys... 
automatic totals...and cushioned power for 
smooth, quiet operation. 


try Comfort touch... ON THE 
REMINGTON RAND 
ELECTRIC ADDING MACHINE 
For further information and a FREE demonstra- 
tion in your office, call your nearest Remington 
Rand Representative, or write to Remington 


Rand Inc., Room 2001, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 








DESIGNED 
TO FIT YOUR HAND 


When you test it, see how 
easily your hand spans the 
entire keyboard — there’s no 
reaching or stretching for 
distant keys. Notice how 
comfortably fingertips are 
cradled — how the slope of 
the entire keyboard lets 
your fingers move quickly 
and naturally. 


315 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 10, N, } 





Carving a new life 
in an Andean jungle 


On the eastern slopes of the 
Andes Mountains of Peru, once bearded 
by dense, rainsoaked jungle, lies a boom 
town. 

A brief decade ago the village of 
Tingo Maria—350 miles northeast of 
Lima—was a cluster of two dozen 
thatched huts whose owners had grubbed 
out a few small clearings. 

Last week the Rotary Club of Tingo 
Maria (area population: 20,000) held its 
now-customary meeting to discuss crops, 
market prices and the latest movie at a 
local theater. 

The transformation, Tingo Marians 
agreed, was a tribute to a group of hardy 
colonists who began settling the area in 
1938. Again, it would have been impos- 
sible without a government-built road 
across the towering Andes. But most of 
the plaudits went to the Estacién Ex- 
perimental Agricola en Tingo Maria— 





Department Agriculture 


African oil palm. It’s one of 1,594 
plants tried in Peru’s new frontier. 


the U.S. Agriculture Department’s first 
effort at what was later to be called Point 
IV technical assistance. 

When Peru called on the U.S. in 
1942 to aid in furnishing technical know- 
how, the experiment in colonizing the 
Amazon River basin was moving slowly. 
The handful of settlers had little farming 
experience, none of it in the tropics. 

Scientific Agriculture. Specialists 
of both countries (three Peruvians for 
each American) combined their efforts. 
The soil, after being cleared and burned 
of vegetation, was discovered to be only 
moderately fertile, somewhat acid. The 
settlers were taught to correct it, were 
shown how to control insect pests and 
plant diseases. They obtained planting 
material from the experiment station. 

Soon it was evident that not only 
would subsistence crops—corn, beans, 
sweet potataes, lettuce—grow well in the 
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area, but that a surplus of exportable 
produce could be raised. 

Because of World War II, first em- 
phasis was laid on strategic crops such 
as rubber, cinchona for quinine and bar- 
basco for insecticide. 

New strains of corn, beans and rice 
were tried, found to double previous 
yields. In all, 1,594 new varieties of food, 
forage, fiber and industrial crops were 
introduced and tested. 

Better Crops. The results were 
startling. As the early colonists proved 
that the jungle was to be respected, but 
not feared, hundreds of others flocked in 
and bought bargain-priced land. In 1946, 
3,727 tons of produce were trucked out; 
by 1950 the total had mushroomed to 
44,000 tons—a 1,200% increase. 

This week, as the Tingo Maria ex- 
periment passed its tenth full year, the 
town profitably supported six sawmills, 
two banks, hotels, schools and churches. 
Brick and masonry have largely sup- 
planted thatch. Recently the agreement 
between the two nations was renewed. 

For Peru, the success of Tingo Maria 
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Department of Agriculture 
Fruitful experiment. In a_ former 
jungle, tea is now a promising crop. 





means the opening of a new, green fron- 
tier beyond the Andes. For the U.S., now 
co-operating on agricultural improvement 
projects in 17 other Latin American 
countries, it is a guarantee of more raw 
materials, better markets and better rela- 
tions with its southern neighbors. 


Farm drop 


““How’re you gonna keep ’em down 
on the farm?” has been bothering U.S. 
agriculturists for some years. Last week 
a few statistics confirmed the gloom. 

Since 1939, reported economist Lloyd 
C. Halvorson of the million-member Na- 
tional Grange, 2.5 million persons have 
dropped out of farming. One bright spot: 
The 7.1 million left produced 40% more 
food than in 1939. 
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W. really aim to do our job of freight transportation so well 
that you'll continue to route freight our way, year after year. 


That kind of service means putting to good use for you, the 
experience gained throughout many years in handling freight 
for shippers and receivers in your particular industry. 


A railroad must not only have the equipment and facilities to 
give you fast, dependable service but also have traffic repre- 
sentatives who understand and speak your language. In short, 
“it's what's up here’’ that counts. We'll be very pleased to 


serve you at any time. 
* a * 


Need passenger reservations? All departments of Union Pacific 
work closely together. The representative you know will be glad 
to help you with your travel problems. 


B Specie -Ekijo lltnian eaihe’ 


(Offices in 70 cities throughout the U. S. A.) 
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Kitchen pots to knockdown chairs. Eva Zeisel’s design genius was apparent at a recent one-man show in Akron. 


What makes a set of dishes both 


pleasant to look at and practical? 
It’s a design like Eva Zeisel’s new Hallcraft 


If you should be invited to lunch 
with Mrs. Eva Zeisel in her basement 
studio on New York’s Riverside Drive, 
she would probably apologize to you for 
her dishes. “Some of them,” she says, 
“are just my experiments. Now look at 
this gravy boat!” 

To the guest, the gravy boat with 
wide wing sides is a graceful piece. But 
Mrs. Zeisel places it in a wall cabinet 
among other pieces of her new Hallcraft 
dinnerware. “Don’t you see?” she asks. 
“It has too many tails.” She replaces it 
with one on which the “tails” seem to 
have been folded into a handle. “Now 
this fits into the picture.” 

You would see that it does. And 
you’d begin to realize how much study 
goes into the production of a set of din- 
nerware—and why this vivacious vital 
woman is considered one of the nation’s 
top industrial designers. 

She is, in fact, a pioneer. There was 
no such thing as a woman industrial de- 
signer back in 1925 when young Eva, a 
student in the National Hungarian Acad- 
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emy of Fine Arts, decided to take up pot- 
tery as a hobby. So she apprenticed her- 
self to a fine craftsman. The master was 
so proud of her that he took her along to 
help in building the big tile stoves used 
in Hungarian homes. 


To America. A year later the Hun- 
garian government exhibited her pottery 
in the Philadelphia Sesquicentennial. 
Then she became art director in factories 
in France and Germany, mass-producing 
for the American market. And in 1938 
she came to the United States to teach at 
Pratt Institute and to design for Ameri- 
can firms. 

One of Mrs. Zeisel’s first jobs was 
creating a kitchen pottery set for Sears, 
Roebuck, which put her name in its cata- 
logue. This was something new. Women’s 
names had been signed to pictures, poems 
and books, but never to household arti- 
cles. In 1946 her Castleton China was ex- 
hibited at New York’s Museum of Mod- 
ern Art—the first one-“man” show of its 


kind. 


The pottery was undecorated, de- 
pended upon its contours for beauty. 
Salesmen shook their heads. But women 
all over the country took it straight to 
their hearts and homes. They did the 
same with her Town and Country pottery 
—especially dear to young apartment 
dwellers because it could go right into 
the kitchenette oven, thence to the dinette 
table and on to the refrigerator. 

In Eva’s studio wall cabinets—which 
look like lighted showcases—are samples 
of her other work: gleaming aluminum 
kitchenware, delicately colored and shaped 
glasses, plastics and satiny rosewood. 
Otherwise furnishings of the three base- 
ment rooms are strictly utilitarian with 
three big cantilever drafting tables that 
let down from the wall and old-fashioned 
ice cream parlor chairs that can be hung 
on the wall when not in use. The tele- 
phone is the “umbilical cord” that con- 
nects the workshop with the apartment on 
the fifth floor where the family lives—her 
husband, Hans Zeisel, professor of public 
opinion research at Columbia University, 
their 1l-year-old daughter and 7-year-old 
son. 

Mrs. Zeisel goes down to the studio 
when the children go to school in the 
morning, works until they come home im 
the afternoon and often after they’ve gone 
to bed. It takes a year to complete a set 
of dinnerware—like the new Hallcraft— 
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from her original idea through first 
sketches, clay models, blueprints and on 
through factory production. “You start 
with nothing,” she explains. “You work 
first with a few pieces. You model. Then 
one after another you throw them out and 
remodel.” 

When she has assembled a few pieces 
that seem to express her idea, she makes 
a “still life’ of them in “the aging cabi- 
net,” equipped with spotlights that show 
up curves and shadows. Then, as she 
works about the studio, she studies the 
picture to determine whether she “has 
gotten the family relationship.” 

“Pieces of dinnerware in a set,” she 
says, “should look like cousins—not 
brothers, that’s too close—but cousins. 
You can easily get out of the family rela- 
tionship into an in-law shape.” It was at 
this stage that she threw out the offending 
gravy boat. Several other pieces were dis- 
carded after they'd been made up. “But,” 
she confides, “the manufacturer was tol- 
erant.” She made a dozen trips to the 
factory in East Liverpool, Ohio, where 


Today’s triumph. Eva Zeisel’s new dinnerware is also 
called “Tomorrow’s Classic.” It’s shown in three of the 


nine patterns: “Arizona” (A), “Frost Flower” (B) on 

cruet and bread-and-butter, and “Bouquet” (E) in a 

breakfast setting done by Katheryn Hait Dorflinger. The 

sculptured grace of all 27 pieces shows strikingly in the 
white casserole (C) and tea service (D). 


Halleraft is made and to the decalco- 
mania factory in Mt. Vernon, N.Y., where 
the designs are put on. 

It took a year to bring the dinner- 
ware to the point where it suited her. But 
finally the designer got what she wanted, 
“a happy family of shapes,” in free-flow- 
ing lines. The plates as well as platters 
are oval. Casseroles—both big and small 
—and soup bowls have covers with knobs 
that look all of one piece, as though the 
sculptor had thumbed them into shape. 


Useful Beauty. The dishes are not 
simply good to look at, either. They are 
practical, too. The covers, for example, 
help keep food warm. And many of the 
27 pieces in the set serve multiple pur- 
poses. The sugar bowl, for instance, could 
be used as a snack dish, fruit holder, 
candle or flower container—even a pipe 
holder. 

Mrs. Zeisel believes “the vogue for 
undecorated ware will decline as young 
moderns feel an increasing desire for col- 
orful decorations.” So Hallcraft comes 
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not only in an undecorated, even-textured 
white but also in nine patterns—laid on 
as delicately as lace on the flawless sur- 
face. The pattern is placed differently on 
each piece—lightly on one, perhaps all 
over another; but the whole is _har- 
monious. 

She wanted the set to have dignity, 
restraint and a certain amount of ele- 
gance. This it has—and at a budget price. 
Most patterns cost $9.95 for a starting 
set of 16 pieces (four each of dinner 
plates, bread and butter plates, cups and 
saucers). The plain white set is only 
$8.95. Some sets are in stores now; more 
will be coming in the next few months. 
Stores are carrying all patterns in open 
stock. 

Eva Zeisel herself hasn’t a whole set 
of any one pattern. She’s too busy work- 
ing out pottery and rosewood table acces- 
sories to be bothered. She also has a 
patent on a folding tubular metal chair. 
You can count on her always to be think- 
ing up something new and better for the 
home.—Caro. Brown 
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HOW TO GET RID OF 
REFRIGERATOR ODORS 


Place a piece of 
charcoal about 2 
inches square in 
corner of refrig- 
erator. It absorbs 
food odors. 


Slip your hand into 
an O-Cedar Mit 
Mop-— it’s the easi- 
est way to dust fur- 
niture! Washable, 
shrinkproof. 


Attach handle—you 
have a handy floor 
mop! Gets floor 
dust fast because 
sweep-suction ac- 
tion picks up more 
dust and holds it! 


3-way facial for furniture 


O-Cedar All-Pur- 
pose Polish (1) 
Cleans (2) Polishes 
(3) Protects —all in 
one easy applica- 
tion! NO HARD 
RUBBING! A few 
drops on dust cloth 
keep dust from 
scattering. 

\t 


See the man who sells 
O 


rastolel g 


O-Cedar Corp‘n 
Chicago, Illinois 
O-Cedar of Canada, Ltd. 
Stratford, Ontario, Can. 
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For modern living and giving 


New things on the market today 


for you, the house, your family and friends 


Write Paturinper, Dept. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C., enclosing stamped en- 
velope, for available information on where 
products can be bought. 


A. A gardener j.g. (junior grade) 
can go to work now in a blue denim 
apron specially designed for the job. This 
one carries with it a jr. size spade, rake 
and hoe, radish seed and matching mit- 
tens to keep grime off hands. The price: 
$2.50. 


B. Throwaway bibs are a moth- 
er’s answer to young peoples’ off-hand 


eating habits. Cut from layers of soft 
tissue, they sport animal figure decora- 
tions and elastic-thread ties. There’s noth- 
ing like them for kids’ ice cream parties. 
For a package of 20, $1.25. 


C. The name stamp built into this 
automatic pencil is handy at bill-paying 
time when there are many envelopes to 
address. The inking pad is inside the pen- 
cil barrel, so whenever you take out the 
rubber stamp it’s ready to print. Trimmed 
in chrome, with name and address in one, 
two or three lines, it’s $3.95. 


D. Recipe cards stay put, within 
easy reading distance but out of splatter 


range, when held in this clamp. Hand- 
painted in Scandinavian designs, it’s a 
gay addition to any kitchen, has other 
uses like holding phone messages and 
reminder notes. $1.25. 


E. As All-American as the Ozark 
hills country where it is made is this 
scooped-top stool. It’s from a collection of 
new solid oak dining and living room 
furniture being made by an Arkansas 
firm of which Senator J. William Ful- 
bright is president. The stool can be had 
in black lacquer or natural finish. The 
cost of either is $25. 





F. The sew-it-yourself squaw skirt 
takes no more skill than towel hemming. 
You don’t need a pattern and laundering 
it is just as easy. Wash skirt, roll it up to 
a tight rope, tie at each tier and squeeze 
into a nylon stocking. Hang up stocking. 
When it’s dry, remove skirt, shake it well 
and put it on. Instructions are free from 
Home Sewing Association, P.O. Box 552, 
Palmer, Mass. 


Biggest culinary buy yet is Martha 
Logan’s Meat Cookbook, a new 440-page 
Pocketbook costing 25¢. Its ‘every-day 
usefulness may be explained by the fact 
that authors Beth Bailey McLean and 
Thora Campbell are homemakers as well 
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as directors of Swift & Co.’s test kitchens. 
They not only give recipes, but tell what 
meat to get and how to buy it. Their book 
is long on how-to-do-it pictures and en- 
ticing ways with leftovers. 


A delayed-action wall switch is 
just the thing for porch or bedroom 
lights. You flip the switch and the light 
stays on another minute before going out. 
Install it in any existing wall outlet. 


$1.98. 


cad 


Safe-T-Bath Brand destroys fun- 
gus organisms like athlete’s foot in bath- 
tubs and on shower-stall floors, also gives 
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them a non-slip finish. It’s sprayed on, 
direct from the bottle, won’t hurt plumb- 
ing. $1. 


Made your will? If not, you can 
buy a package containing the proper 
form, legal seals and instructions on how 
to make the will valid. It’s good for all 
states, easy to understand. Complete 
package is $1, or three for $2. 


Home jelly making 
is on the upswing 


What'll you have on your break- 
fast toast: a shimmering deep-purple coat 
of mother’s grape jelly. or a ripe-red 
dressing of satiny strawberry jam? 

With most taste buds, the choice 
appears to be a toss-up. Last year house- 
wives put up more strawberry jam, but 
the year before it was grape jelly, ac- 
cording to a nationwide survey just re- 
leased by General Foods Corp. 

The number of women who put up 
their own jams and jellies, contrary to 
what most people suspect, actually has 
been steadily increasing in the last few 
years. This most recent of the company’s 
annual surveys showed that by 1951, 56% 
of all housewives were making their 
own—4% more than two years ago. 
General Foods, maker of two prepared 
fruit pectin products which simplify and 
speed preserving, happily reports that 
nearly three-fourths of all jelly-makers 
now use pectin. And more and more 
women are using prepared fruits and 
juices. 

Year-round Harvest. With these 
time and work trimmers at her disposal, 
a woman waits on nothing—weather, 
berry pickers or 
start a jam or jelly session. For example, 
she can open a box of frozen ready-to- 
go berries and within 10 minutes produce 
a batch of jam that tastes as good or 


better than any made at harvest time. | 
allows | 


Out-of-season preserving also 
women to space their output to fit limited 
shelf room. And with a wider choice of 
fruits in cans, bottles or frozen packs, 
they can put up more flavors and unusual 


kitchen helpers—to 
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Busy Mother is Winner of 
244 Cooking Awards 


Mrs. W. L. Van Peursem shows 
her teen-age daughter some of 
the premium tags she has won 
for her cooking prowess. Just 
last year at the Iowa State Fair 
she took 55 awards in cooking 
contests . . . and in her six years 
of exhibiting at the State Fair 
she has won a total of 244 cook- 
ing prizes! 

Mrs. Van Peursem lives on a 
farm in Mitchellville, Iowa, 
where she keeps busy cooking 
for her hungry family. As a 
busy mother and a prize-win- 


In the heart 
of New York City’s 


major attractions 


On the convenient midtown 
East Side... right at rail and 


air terminals ...a few steps to 
shopping, entertainment and 
business centers. 


HOTEL 


ning cook, she swears by 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast. “It always rises fast,” 
she says, “and gives me con- 
sistently good results.” 


What could be more satisfy- 
ing, more delicious than goodies 
made with yeast! They’re so 
nourishing for your family, too. 
When you bake at home, use 
yeast. And use the best — 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast. It’s so easy to use... 
dissolves in a jiffy and rises fast. 
Get a supply today. 
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Stabilizer 


... based on the vast experience gained in more than a million 
foot treatments in America’s Greatest Foot Clinic! Designed 
by John M. Hiss, M.D., Director of the Famous Hiss Clinic, 
the Cuboid Stabilizer is a new aid for painful feet. Light; 
flexible; interchangeable; can be used in any shoe. Only $3.95. 


Stabilizer Company, 740 South Flower Sti eet 
Les Angeles 17, Dept. J 
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80 addicted to grape or strawberry. 
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Maritime Administration, U.S. Department of Commerce 


When the sea is master. Deck of a ship in mid-Atlantic with the scuppers awash and the crew struggling to secure the gear. 


So you'd like to go to sea? 


Forty-hour weeks, good food and beds await 


those wanting a career on the bounding main 


A sailor’s life was far from envi- 
able when Yngvar A. Krantz shipped 
aboard the bark Samarlinda from his 
native Norway some 45 years ago. 

He worked long hours alow and aloft 
in fair weather and foul. He ate salt meat, 
beans and peas. He drank rationed water 
and wasted little on washing. He slept in 
a dimly-lit, cockroach-ridden forecastle 
on a “donkey’s breakfast”’—a mattress 
with hardly enough straw to fill up a 
small donkey. 

He sailed weeks, often months, with- 
out setting foot on land. He lacked radio, 
news of the world and books. 

Krantz got $2.50 a month. 


At the Top. Today Krantz is the 
master of the luxurious 15,199-ton Alcoa 
Clipper of the Alcoa Steamship Company, 
Inc., a subsidiary of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America. As he cruises in air- 
conditioned comfort among the islands of 
the Caribbean (from New Orleans to La 
Guaira, Venezuela), he often looks back 
upon the lusty old times and never ceases 
to marvel about the changes that have 
been wrought upon the sea. 

The lowliest, inexperienced ordinary 
seaman receives a base pay of $226.25 a 
month—90 times what Captain Krantz 
first earned—for a 40-hour week and is 
compensated for overtime. The experi- 
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enced able-bodied receives 
$262.89. 

The American sailor of 1952 enjoys 
the varied diet which modern refrigera- 
tion permits. He has fresh water in abun- 
dance. He has tidy, well-lighted, fan- 
equipped sleeping quarters and comfort- 
able beds. He gets ashore often. He has 


the radio to entertain him and keep him 


seaman 


Commands. Captain Krantz started in 


sail, now even has radar on his steamship. 
Pathfinder 






















































































abreast of the news and a marine library 
association provides him with a wide range 
of books. He is literally a ward of the 
Government and his interests are pro- 
tected by a U.S. shipping commissioner. 
He gets free medical care in U.S. marine 
hospitals. 

Of course, the seafarer’s life is not 
all beer and skittles any more than it is 
for others who do the work of the world, 
says Captain Peter E. Odeen, port captain 
for Alcoa Steamship at Mobile, Ala., who 
took to the water 47 years ago. 

“When the sea asserts itself, the sea 
is master and the man on the sea knows 
it,” Captain Odeen declares. “But there is 
no comparison between what life on the 
sea was and what it is now.” 

He agrees with Captain Krantz and 
Randall P. Schilling, Alcoa Steamship 
marine manager at Mobile. that “there 
are all kinds of opportunities on the sea 
for alert and ambitious young men.” 


Advancement. After three years on 
deck, part of the time as an able-bodied 
seaman, a man may “sit” before a U.S. 
Coast Guard examining officer for a third 
mate’s license. With each year of quali- 
fying experience he may take new exami- 
nations for second mate, first mate and 
master. Salaries vary with the size and 
class of the ship. Alcoa Steamship’s third 
mates get $400 to $419 a month; second 
mates $435.50 to $454.50; chief mates 
$496.50 to $566.50; masters $845 to $884. 
The average age of its 36 active masters 
is 40. 

Men in the engine department risé 


from the inexperienced wiper through vat 7 
ious categories to third, second and first 7 
assistant and chief engineer, and get wages 
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approximating their parallels on deck. In 
the steward’s department, wages run from ° 
S00k: = ‘mead ler ‘etennien 26 40 ine Do you wake refreshed—or dead tired? 
chief steward. 

College boys seeking vacation jaunts 


and sea-fevered lads no longer find it easy | GO AHEAD—TOSS AND TURN 
to get ships. Seamen are organized into --e-WORRY ABOUT YOUR JOB! 


strong unions and follow the sea as ca- MAYBE YOU'RE LOSING YOUR 
' GRIP! HEH, HEH, HEH! 


reers. Unions employ a rotary system of 
hiring, find berths for those who are long- 
est ashore. 

Newcomers may apply for jobs 
through unions, through the Military Sea 
Transport Service (under Civil Service), 
or to the relatively few unorganized ship- 
ping companies. 


Some men, their eyes on the fu- 
ture, go to the state-operated ma- 
rine schools of California, Maine, 
Massachusetts and New York, or en- 
ter (by competitive examination) 
the U.S. Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps at its academy at Kings Point, 
Long Island. Kings Point graduates 
receive third mate or third assis- 
tant engineer licenses and are 
snapped up by the steamship com- SWITCH TO POSTUM... it’s caffein free! 
panies. Alcoa Steamship employs 
many, wishes it had more. Do you spend night after night, wide-awake, restless? 
Get up feeling all worn out? Your trouble may be “‘cof- 
fee nerves” —brought on by the caffein in coffee, or tea. 
While many folks can handle caffein, others suffer sleep- 
: Cc lessness, nervousness, indigestion. So switch to caffein- 
men. Another 1,336 vessels stand idle in free POSTUM, the delicious drink that’s brought es to 
the reserve fleet. Operators of 266 vessels millions. See if you don't sleep better, feel better, look 
owned by the Government have been better! Postum costs only about Ys as much as coffee, cup 
notified that, present voyages ended, they for cup. And Postum is made instantly, right in the cup! 
will be laid up, because of the fulfillment 
of military and mutual security commit- 





Today there are 2,027 active vessels 
of 1,000 gross tons and over in the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine. They use 98,350 








ments. 
Shipping booms with “war and ru- 
mors of war.” At the moment it is declin- in One Glorious Vacation 


ing. Nevertheless, opportunity remains 


for the good man, who, as in other en- Fo. 
deavors, cannot be kept down. 
—Harry D. Wout 
in 


Knows the ropes. A modern seaman 
splices a “fender” for a surf boat. ENCHANTING PLAYGROUNDS — for the fun of your life! Here’s 


U.S. Coast Guard 
the beautiful playground of America — for you to enjoy and 
never forget. HISTORIC SHRINES—Colonial Williamsburg, Fredericksburg, Mount 
if Vernon, Monticello ...the famed historical universities . . . interesting museums 
- 





. .-lovely old mansions. NATURAL WONDERS— Natural Bridge, “A Miracle 
In Stone’. . . spectacular Caverns . . . amazing 
A eon ap LU Natural Tunnel and Natural Chimneys. SCENIC 
Suber 8. Sai , GRANDEUR — unsurpassed from Skyline 
Drive and Blue Ridge Parkway. Beauty, 
wherever you look—from lofty mountains 
to sunny seashore — a continuous 
panorama in brilliant colors. 
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Enjoy Garden Week in Virginia (April 26 thru 
May 3) when garden gates throughout the state 
beckon to all. Attend the 25th Annual Apple 
Blossom Festival at Winchester (May 1 and 2). 
Plan now to drive — come by train... 
by bus... or fly down for ONE 
GLORIOUS VACATION, 


DEPARTMENT OF 

CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 

Room 874, 914 Capitol Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 












Motion Pictures on Virginia Available 
Write for Free Pictorial Booklet. 
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First jet car cruises at 100 mph, 


burning kerosene and air 
But British model eats up too much fuel 


Secrecy again shrouds the world’s 
first jet auto, now on the road. But there 
may be one in your garage by 1955. 

The Rover Co.’s experimental “Whiz- 
zer” has put Britain well ahead in the six- 
nation race for simpler, cheaper, more 





Turbocar. First jet auto, Britain’s Rover “Whizzer,” 


in the U.S. by Boeing, however, Rover’s 
“Whizzer” is the only passenger jet car 
so far unveiled in actual road tests. From 
its showing, two years ago, here’s what 
your little 125 h.p. turbocar will do— 
tomorrow: It will be roomy, probably 


Reg. Cave 
may be on sale by 1955... 


> 





. . . powered by a unit like Boeing’s 200-pound gas-turbine engine for trucks. 


comfortable motoring with gas-turbine 
engines. But at least three U.S. manufac- 
turers are driving hard to eliminate cost 
factors holding back mass production. 
Experts in France, Switzerland, Spain 
and Italy, too, are confident that turbines 
will run conventional piston engines off 
the road “tomorrow.” 

A host of problems have already 
been licked. Still needed are a cheap 
metal to fesist jet heats and a way of cut- 
ting fuel consumption from the present 
six miles per gallon. 

Except for a truck turbine developed 
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slung lower, possibly of different design. 
The barrel-shaped engine (24 inches 
long, 12 inches thick, weighing 100 lbs.) 
will give double the power for half the 
size of current engines. It needs almost no 
lubrication or sparking, no special fuel, 
no cooling. It will run 100,000 miles with- 
out major servicing. 

Press the starter—a low-pitched hum 
shows the compressor is forcing kerosene 
and air into the combustion chamber. In 
a moment, the jet “lights up,” spontane- 
ous firing automatically cuts the spark 
and she’s idling at 7,000 revolutions per 





minute. Now step on the accelerator 
(there are no gears except for reverse) 
and start without a jerk, driven by a 
cushion of hot air. In 14 seconds, you’re 
doing 60 miles an hour. 

No Fiery Trail. The faster you go, 
the more power your engine develops. 
There is no vibration, no, roar, no flaming 
exhaust. For this is not an aircraft jet; 
the stream of gas under high pressure 
turns turbine blades to move the wheels. 
To slow down or stop, just brake—and 
be sure to signal: others will be doing an 
effortless 100 mph behind you. 

It’s a bright dream coming true. But 
technicians everywhere are making haste 
slowly. They won’t wipe out overnight 
millions of dollars invested in piston- 
engine tools. And everywhere defense pri- 
orities have gone to a jet-turbine engine 
for tanks—to give them higher speeds, 
heavier armor and bigger guns. 

Still, the era of the turbocar is just 
around the corner. The Rover Co. took 
its first cash order last month—for °54 
delivery. 


Political primer 


When George Stimpson arrived 
ein Washington 40 years ago as an eager 
young newspaperman, he looked up at 
the dome of the Capitol and made up 
his mind “to learn the ways of the men 
who work in that building.” 

How well Stimpson learned is dem- 
onstrated in A Book About American 
Politics (Harper, $4.95), published this 
week. It is a treasury of fact, answering 
hundreds of questions such as: 

“What is a roorback?” (A false re- 
port circulated to injure a candidate just 
before votes are cast.) 

“Who was Lemonade Lucy?” (Mrs. 
Rutherford B. Hayes, who banned in- 
toxicants from the White House.) “What 
President’s wife smoked a pipe?” (Mrs. 
Andrew Jackson.) “What President 
hanged two men?” (Cleveland, as sheriff 
of Erie County, N. Y.) 

Answer Man. Stimpson was an as- 
sociate editor of PATHFINDER from 1922 
to 1932. Readers’ questions shaped the 
form of nine Stimpson books of knowl- 
edge. A Book About the Bible is a stand- 
ard reference work and A Book About 
a Thousand Things went into 500,000 
homes. 

Sight failing, often ill, Stimpson, 
now 55, still works as a newspaperman 
(for eight Texas papers), still scours 
the world (by mail) for authentic an- 
swers to uncommon questions. His labor 
ot love, yet to be published, is A Book 
About Shakespeare. 


Korean War toll 


U.S. casualties in the 93rd week of 
the Korean War rose to 107,134. They 
included 18,723 dead, 76,048 wounded, 
9,893 missing and 1,089 captured. 
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STEVENS. 97 AUTO-LOADER 
aw ‘(A (ke oil RIFLE 


I9 SHOTS AS F FAST AS YOU CAN PULL THE TRIGGER 


\ 


get off 15 shots with your Stevens model 87 .22 cal. * 













How fast is your trigger finger? That’s how fast you can 


auto- 


This accurate, moderately priced .22 cal. tubular 


magazine rifle (also model 85, clip magazine) opens up a 


new and exciting field of small bore sport. Try speed shoot- 


ing at small running game or plinking at “‘bustible”’ 


tar- 


gets with a Stevens auto-loader. You'll agree that both the 


sport and the rifle are tops. See it and other popular Savage, 


Stevens and Fox Shotguns and Rifles at your dealer’s. 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


Firearms Division 


SAVAGE: 


STEVENS + FOX 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 








Rifles a 





na Shotguns 


SAVAGE * WORCESTER Power ond Hand Lown Mowers 


Three Rifles in One 


Stevens Models 87 (tubular magazine) and 85 (clip magazine) are instantly 
adjustable as auto-loaders, bolt action repeaters or single shot rifles. 


This exclusive ** 


3-in-1"" feature allows a ready choice of either rapid fire, 


or more deliberate, precise, bolt action shooting. 


+ 
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First in the Field 


Simple, Sturdy ACTION 


Stevens “‘auto-loading” actions are 


a marvel of simplicity and efficiency 
with only a few large, sturdy parts. 
They are quickly disassembled, with- 
out tools, for cleaning. 











Methodists 


Baptists, Lutherans, Christian Scien- 
tists, Catholics, Congregationalists — 
people of almost every denomina- 
tion have, after investigating all 
other instruments, most often chosen 
the Hammond Organ. 


For, whether you worship in a 
towering cathedral or a tiny chapel, 
the Hammond Organ can bring a 
rich musical setting to your service. 


More than 27,000 churches all over 
the world have chosen the Hammond 
Organ. 


Its points of superiority include: 
ease of playing, hundreds of rich 
church tones, music of cathedral 
quality (possible in even the smallest 
churches) and the longest low - cost 
maintenance record of any church 
organ in the world. 


For these reasons alone, it will pay 
you to see and hear a complete dem- 
onstration of the Hammond Organ 
before you consider buying any or- 
gan for your church. 


If money is a problem, may we of- 
fer our new booklet?—49 TrEstTep 
PLANS TO RAISE A CHURCH ORGAN 
Funp. There is no cost to you, no ob- 
ligation. 








Mail the coupon be- 
low for this helpful 
booklet. Do it today! 


Hammond Instrument Company 

4217 West Diversey Ave. 

Chicago 39, Illinois 

Please send 49 Tested Fund Raising Plans 
and full details about Hammond Organs: 


Ee 
Address... aan ener S 
i ieetccettionens P.O. Zone___. State____. 
©1952, HAMMOND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 4 
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A small-town church uses radio 


to bring religion into the home 
Station WMPC is a boon for Michigan shut-ins 


For 84 hours last week, the 160- 
foot antenna towering above the brick 
Liberty Street Gospel Church in Lapeer, 
Mich. (pop. 6,116), beamed a steady 
stream of programs to an estimated 100,- 
000 listeners of radio station WMPC. 

But what distinguished little 250- 
watt WMPC (owned by the interdenomi- 
national Liberty Street Church), from 
hundreds of other radio stations across 
the land were these facts: 


1. None of its broadcasting time 
was allotted to advertising. 
2. Up to 85 or 90% of the pro- 


grams were religious. 


WMPC is the dream-come-true of the 


Rev. Frank S. Hemingway. He has proved - 


in his 34-year pastorate at Lapeer that 
you don’t need a big-town pulpit or a 
mint of money to spread God’s word to 
thousands of persons ordinarily beyond 
earshot of the small-town preacher. 

More than a quarter century ago, 
Frank Hemingway sat entranced, ear- 
phones clamped to his head, listening to a 
friend’s primitive radio. This new-fangled 
type of communication, he thought, was 
Heaven-sent for spreading the faith— 
especially to invalids and the aged. 

Hemingway, who had no technical 
training, read everything about radio he 
could find. His studies—sandwiched be- 
tween pastoral calls and other churchly 
duties—paid off on Dec. 6, 1926. That 
night WMPC went on the air for the first 
time. Hemingway’s home-made one-tube 
transmitter was powered by a storage bat- 
tery. The antenna was a squirrel cage of 
bicycle rims—even a dog walking under- 
neath varied the wave length. 

Pastor Hemingway obtained hun- 
dreds of radio sets. After altering them to 


receive WMPC’s frequency, he gave them 
to anybody who wished to listen to the 
two or three hours a day of devotional 
talks, organ music, singing and Scrip- 
tures which made up—and still do— 
WMPC’s program. 

One of Hemingway’s legion of 
friends has dubbed radio station WMPC 
“Where Many Preach Christ.” Some 170 
groups representing 40 denominations 
broadcast over WMPC every month. They 
come by bus, auto, train and plane from 
nearly 60 towns and villages throughout 
Michigan’s Lower Peninsula. And in ad- 
dition to English, Gospel messages are 
broadcast in Spanish, Russian, Ukranian 
and Hungarian for foreign-born listeners 
—particularly those in the Saginaw valley 
some 50 miles northwest of Lapeer. 


Padre Hemingway. Most success- 
ful of the foreign language broadcasts— 
which originate in studios in the church 
basement—are the shows in Spanish 
aimed at the many Mexicans who work in 
Michigan’s sugar beet fields. They have 
led to the establishment of at least half a 
dozen mission churches in towns like Im- 
lay City, Deckerville, Croswell, Capac 
and Pontiac—all within range of WMPC. 

Pastor Hemingway—who provides 
his own parsonage out of his $3,600 an- 
nual salary as pastor—hasn’t accepted a 
cent for his 25 years as manager and 
spiritual leader of WMPC. The station’s 
six full-time staffers are supported en- 
tirely by gifts from listeners who con- 
tribute some $35,000 a year for WMPC’s 
operating budget. 

The red buds were out this week on 
the maples which line Lapeer’s well-kept 
streets, and it was warm enough for 57- 
year-old Frank Hemingway to discard his 





Milner W. Thom 


Young people. Sunday school classes hear the radio preacher in church auditorium. 
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Milner W. Thom 
Tower. Pastor Hemingway's flock ex- 
tends to the horizons of this antenna. 


worn black overcoat and black Homburg 
as he went about his calls. The fact that 
his health is poor—he suffers from dia- 
betes and a bad heart—didn’t slow him 
down, although the serious illness of his 
wife has added lines to his already heav- 
ily furrowed countenance. 

There are probably no keener judges 
of human nature than the editors of 
small-town newspapers—a fact which 
makes Harry Myers’ tribute to Frank 
Hemingway all the more meaningful. 
Said the editor of the Lapeer County 
Press of the pastor he has known for 
more than 30 years: “If someone asked 
me who is the most-beloved man in the 
community, I would reply without hesi- 
tancy, ‘Frank Hemingway.’ Of course, no 
one but a stranger or a newcomer would 
ask that question.” 


Glad tidings 


“The papers carry nothing but 
news of thievery and corruption in Wash- 
ington. Can’t you give us something 
else?” 

To Ben Maidenburg, executive editor 
of the Akron, Ohio, Beacon-Journal, the 
reader’s complaint presented a challenge. 
Last week he offered his 146,000 sub- 
scribers “something else”: the whole 
New Testament (Revised Standard Ver- 
sion) in installments seven days a week. 

Reaction to the first edition carrying 
the Bible reprint was fast and favorable; 
the Beacon Journal switchboard was 
jammed and letters poured in. 

“We don’t want anybody to get the 
idea that this is a promotion stunt,” 
Maidenburg said last week. “It’s just our 
way of offsetting some of the unpleasant 
News we have to carry.” 
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He looks up to you... 


You’re all he has—or wants! And it’s easy for you, in turn, to give 
him the care he deserves with Sergeant’s Dog Care Products. There’s 
one for nearly every need! Fleas, for instance, are killed fast when 
you bathe your dog with SKIP-FLEA Soap. And SKIP-FLEA Pow- 
der used regularly between baths keeps fleas away. Both are easy 
and safe to use. Like the products for ear troubles, worms, skin 
irritation, ticks! All veterinarian-tested. Relied on for 
77 years. FREE: A gold mine of expert advice on dog feed- 
ing, training, care—Sergeant’s Dog Book. At drug or pet 
counters, or write Sergeant’s, Dept. F-4, Richmond 20, Va. 


Sergeants dog care products 
HELP WANTED 


PATHFINDER and FARM JOURNAL 
will employ several additional men and 
their subscription sales depart- 

have a car, ie may qualify 

t, profitable work. No ex- 

perience necessary. Write today, giving 





EAR WAX DROPS for 


fast temporary relief of 
accumulated wax condition 


TOOTHACHE? 


ask your dru 


your qualifications. 
Address: 


Pathfinder 


Department KU-3, Business Offices 
230 W. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





FOR NEURALGIC 
PAIN Vegetable Laxative 


eg <2 tae | “Works Like Food” 


WITH —says Wisconsin Man 

A letter from a Wisconsin man should interest 
every man or woman who needs help in keep- 
ing “regular.” This man has used an all-vege- 
table laxative, Nature’s Remedy, for 35 years. 
He states his bowels were in such bad condition 
he had to take more at the start, but now only 
takes 4 to 4 tablet. He says Nature’s Remedy 
works just like food, never any bad effects. He 
is only one of many thousands who have found 
wonderful, gentle relief in Nature’s Remedy. 
Get a 25c box of Nature’s Remedy from your 
druggist. If it doesn’t prove the best laxative 
you ever used, send the box back to us and we 
will refund your money plus postage. Nature’s 
Remedy NR Tablets. 























Main Street Merehant 


“COURTESY \4 
MAIL BOX 


FOR 


MOTORIST Ss 





United Press 


Convenience. With a “drive up” mailbox you needn't leave the car. (SEE: Town) 


Town and Club. . . . Pittsburg, 
Kan., provides a “penalty box” for 
every eight parking meters; motorists 
who overpark deposit 50¢ overtime fines. 
The system, a convenient substitute for 
$1 fines in court, doubled overtime park- 
ing revenues. . . . A neat opportunity 
for service clubs to relieve parking 
congestion is to supply all-weather mail 
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box attachments for from-your-car mail- 
ing. Cost is about $15 each; local post- 
masters can grant permission for their 
use. 


Easier Credit Ahead? In the 
face of sagging prices and heavy inven- 
tories, pressure mounts on Congress to 
ease restrictions on installment credit. 


Likely: an extension in repayment time 

ond the present 18 months for cars 
anu uppliances. ... Prominent Virginia 
banker Thomas C. Boushall is urging 
American Bankers Association members 
to go after this installment business, 
stop regarding it as “some sort of social 
service. ...” A good example of a mod- 
ern attitude: the Southern California 
bank which, immediately after a heavy 
rain, advertised loans to repair storm 
damage. 


“Career” Toys. Manufacturers’ 
representatives, following up on _ the 


49th annual toy show in New York in 
late March, are offering merchants some 
300 new toys for Christmas 1952. Stress 
is on “career” and hobby playthings: 
a junior stewardess set, miniature street 
sweepers, plows, threshing machines, 
even a manure spreader. 


Cooking by Radar. Riders on the 
new $3 million, 18-car Congressional, 
pride of the Pennsylvania Railroad, are 
intrigued by its coffee shop Radarange: 
It cooks a 12-ounce steak well done in 
55 seconds; a baked potato takes 2% 
minutes. Raytheon Mfg. Co. now cus- 
tom-makes such ranges, expects to mass 
produce them within a year. For small 
town restaurants, this speedier service 
could persuade more tourists to stop. 
Raytheon won’t estimate price, but good 
guesses run from $3,500 to $4,000 each. 


SENSATIONAL SHOCK ABSORBER 


GIVES SAFER, 


around curves? 


OLUMBUS 
Wilf SHOCK ABSORBER 


LICENSED BY DE CARBON 


SMOOTHER RIDE 


Does your car bounce, shudder and become unmanageable when 
traveling over rutted, washboard roads and dips? Does it pitch 
forward every time the brakes are applied; sway dangerously 


Blame your shock absorbers! 


Whether your car is new or old, equip it with heavy duty, 
100% double action Columbus Luxury-ride Shock Ab- 
sorbers for maximum safety and comfort. They are the 
finest shock absorbers made; have 17 superior fea- 
tures, and carry a longer guarantee. 


Columbus Shock Absorbers are available for pas- 
senger Cars, station wagons and pick-up trucks 
through better automotive dealers and service 
stations everywhere. 


P-3 


PRECISION BUILT AND GUARANTEED BY HECKETHORN MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO., LITTLETON, COLO. 
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Toscanini at 85: 
younger and greater 


An audience of six, almost lost in 
the dark vastness of New York’s Carnegie 
Hall, saw something very like a miracle. 

On the brightly lit stage, 100 instru- 
mentalists and a mixed chorus of 80 
singers sat, tuning fiddles and kettle- 
drums, chatting, loosening neckties, wait- 
ing. A loudspeaker suddenly said: “Or- 
chestra ready. Maestro coming down.” 
The whole hall suddenly tingled with 
electric suspense, like that which pre- 
cedes a thunderstorm. This was to con- 
tinue for nine hours, while Arturo Tos- 
canini, 85 years and 6 days old, put on 
RCA Victor records last fortnight the 
greatest performance within living mem- 
ory of the greatest symphony ever writ- 
ten. 

Ludwig van Beethoven had _ lived 
grimly on through 10 years of total deaf- 
ness, holding desperately to the sounds 





Perfectionist. Nine tense hours were 
none too many for Beethoven’s Ninth. 


still alive in his head, to get the Ninth 
Symphony down on paper before he died 
in March 1827. As of April 1, 1952, there 
was no longer any possible chance that 
his ordeal had been wasted. Note by note, 
as Toscanini’s baton went up and down, 
the thoughts of Beethoven’s brain came 
singing and thundering to life and were 
wound smoothly onto reels of magnetic 
tape, a tremendous tonal testament to 
human dignity, worth and goodness. 
Playback. Toscanini, usually shy 
and genial, was working for Beethoven 
now, and was merciless to everyone else, 
especially himself. He would play an 
eight-minute tape’s worth of one move- 
ment. Next, while the NBC Symphony 
members, Robert Shaw’s RCA Victor 
Chorale and the four vocal soloists took 


Relieve the 
Pressure Pain of 


sore, aching muscles! 








@ Relieve the ache and sore- 
ness from overexertion— 
quickly, easily! Doctors gen- 
erally will tell you that pain 
and stiffness may be largely 
caused by pressure. Sensitive 
nerves are irritated. Local 
areas become swollen, sore. 

For wonderful relief—fast 
—rub Absorbine Jr. on these 
stiff, aching spots. It actually 
helps to counteract pressure 
which may be causing your 
pain. It warms and soothes. 
You start feeling better with 
surprising speed. 

Get Absorbine Jr. today. 
Only $1.25 a bottle at all 
drug counters. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass, 


ABSORBINE JR. 











or musics pleasure 
THE EXQUISITE 


now and always... y 


CTOSON. 


t Br BALDWIN 



















Only the makers of the Baldwin 
grand could achieve the depth of tone and delicate expression 

that makes the Acrosonic today’s outstanding spinet piano. 

Its exclusive Full-Blow Action and singing tone speed 
learning and enjoyment. Watch your child’s hidden 

ability respond to the expressive tones of 

the Acrosonic. Give your child this 

chance . . . write today for our 
booklet ‘“‘Planning Your 
Child’s Future.” 


THE BALDWIN 
PIANO COMPANY 


Dept. P-42 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


BUILDERS OF, BALDWIN GRAND PIANOS + ACROSONIC SPINET PIANOS 
HAMILTON VERTICAL & GRAND PIANOS + BALDWIN ELECTRONIC ORGANS 
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nol’s mild, 
e non-irritating 
e* action and the 
easy regularity it 
brings. It’s the 
only lubricating 
laxative containing 
healthful brewers yeast ...safe and 
easy on your system. Doctors rec- 
ommend it; users write enthusiastic 
letters about the new vigor they en- 
joy because they’re regular again. 
Depend on easy-to-take Zymenol to 
ease constipation by encouraging 
normal action—or to break laxa- 
tive habit resulting from harsh 
“hurry-up” cathartics. Ask your 
druggist for Zymenol— economy 
size, $1.23. Write direct for 
helpful circulars. 
If you prefer handy tablets or tasty 
granules, ask for Zymelose, con- 
taining debittered brewer’s 
dried yeast fortified with 
Vitamin B-1. Consult 
your doctor if con- 
stipation persists. 














OTIS E. 
GLIDDEN & 
COMPANY, Inc. 





WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
AIR SICK 3s 





SHOWER BATH 


in your home 


NOR ‘2 - : R 
ALL METAL CABINET 
requires no curtain 

Bring comfort and beauty to 
home, summer cottage, guest 
house or apartment. Patented 
metal doors eliminate curtains 
and laundry, easily cleaned, keep 
water off floors. Heavy galva- 
nized steel cabinet, finished 2-coat white baked enamel in- 
side and out, modern high quality fixtures. Quick easy 
installation in space as small as 21% ft. square wherever 
water connection available. Any plumber can install. Ask 
us for descriptive literature NOW. 


W. F. NORMAN SHEET METAL MFG. CO. 
Dept. PF ., Nevada, Missouri 
Please send literature describing Bathking Cabinets 
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a break, the tape would be played back 
—and the maestro would conduct it again 
as it came out of the loudspeaker, meas- 
uring what was in his head against what 
he had just put forth. Never was he satis- 
fied with the first recording. Two or three 
portions would be re-rehearsed. Then the 
red recording light would flash on and 
the passage would be played again. 

He literally wore out the four vocal 
soloists. Eight times running he put them 
through a long, terribly taxing quartet 
in the choral finale. Tenor Jan Peerce 
pleaded: “Maestro, we are tired.” On the 
next try, soprano Eileen Farrell’s voice 
finally cracked, and Toscanini let them 
go. The chorus applauded them as they 
left, then the maestro raised his hand and 
the work went on. 

Technicians. Upstairs in the con- 
trol room, musical experts Richard Mohr 
and Jack Pfeiffer, score in hand, checked 
on the microphones’ fidelity. Beside them, 
a three-man crew under chief engineer 
Albert Pulley sat and watched meters 
and whirling tape reels. 

The schedule called for eight hours 
recording, in two sessions, but Toscanini 
ran over, necessitating a night session. 
Sometimes he held the left rail of the 
podium as he conducted (he has a bad 
knee). But when he had to illustrate to 
the orchestra what Beethoven meant by 
a climax, he bellowed like a trumpet and 
stamped out the drumbeats on the podium 
till the hall echoed. 

In the breaks, he stumped up to his 
dressing room, chewing Italian cough- 
drops. Perspiration beaded the big, 
leonine head atop the small, wiry body 
(he.is hardly more than five feet tall). 


Going downstairs, he carefully avoided . 


the handrail, while watchers crossed their 
fingers. He is extremely shortsighted, but 
no one offered to help him. They knew 
better. 

During the last break, at nearly 11 
p.m., when everyone else was exhausted, 
Toscanini didn’t even bother to go up 
and rest. He stood on the podium, passing 
out licorice drops and anecdotes to his 
fiddlers, who crowded around. This was 
his 2lst major recording project since 
the end of September (RCA Victor hopes 
to start releasing the new albums in the 
autumn). In addition, he had conducted 
a full broadcast schedule of NBC con- 
certs. But there was more to the story 
than mere durability. 

Better Than Best. As the tapes 
built up to a full symphony, everyone re- 
called the last time Toscanini played the 
Ninth, in 1948. At its finish, he had said: 
“I think that is the best I can do.” Now 
he had proved himself mistaken. There 
could be no doubt that at 85 he was 
better than he had been at 81, just as 
at 81 he had been better than at 65, 
when he was widely regarded as the best 
conductor in the world. 

When the red light died for the last 
time, he exchanged cheery goodnights 
with the orchestra. Then he went out, 
climbed into his black Cadillac (License 
number: New York 10-T-1) and was 
driven home. He had earned some rest. 
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RELIEVES PAIN OF 
HEADACHE - NEURALGIA 


NEURITIS iS 
FAot 


The way 
aalelekiehalekmohi 
physicians 
and dentists 

recommend 


Anacin® relieves headache, neuralgia, neuritis 
pain fast because Anacin is like a doctor's pre- 
scription—that is, Anacin contains not just one, 
but a combination of medically proven, active 
Ingredients in easy-to-take tablet form. Thou- 
sands have been introduced to Anacin through 
their own dentist or physicians. If you have 
never used Anacin, try these tablets yourself 
for incredibly fast, long-lasting relief from 
pain. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 





MY FALSE TEETH 
STAY TIGHT EVEN 


AFTER DRINKING HOT COFFEE! 


@ Mrs. J. P. writes: “I was delighted to find 
Staze held my teeth tight even after hot coffee!” 
Staze is fluid-resistant . . . contains “‘aqua- 
trol,”” which holds back moisture penetration. 
Thus, it holds false teeth tighter, longer. With 
Staze, thousands now bite into corn and steak 
—enjoy all the hot coffee they want. 

Even if plates are old and loose, Staze holds 
them tighter. Many denture wearers say that 
with Staze old plates seem to hold better than 
when new. At drugstores, or write STAZE, 
Box PT-4, Stamford, Conn., for free tube. 








WHY DOCTORS WARN 
DON’T TAKE SODA 


e If you suffer from acid indigestion, gas, 
heartburn, doctors say baking soda can add 
to your upset, destroy vitamins, cause alka- 
losis, acid rebound. 

“EF suffered so terribly from stomach dis- 
tress that I was unable to sleep,” says Mr. 
Loyal Schoonover, of Parsons, West Virginia. 
“I took baking soda day and night, with no 
real relief. Then a friend recommended Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. To my 
delight, I felt better from the first. Now I 
feel like a new man, and my stomach doesn’t 
need soda.” 

Thousands who suffered such distress, due 
to no organic causes, tried Dr. Pierce’s Gold- 
en Medical Discovery with amazing results. 
Over 35,000,000 bottles of this great non- 
alcoholic medicine, with its wonderful stom- 
achie tonic action, have been sold to date. 
And no wonder. First, taken regularly, Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery promotes 
more normal stomach activity, thus helping 
to digest food better so you won't have gas, 
heartburn, sour stomach. Second, with this 
wonderful improvement in the way your 
stomach makes use of food, you can eat the 
foods you like without fear of after-distress. 

Try it. Get Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery at your druggist, today! 
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= EDUCATIONAL Booklets 


on RURAL ACTIVITIES 
. . . Offered FREE 


A RESEARCH PROJECT 
IN RURAL ACTIVITIES 
Guidance in setting up rural projects 
such as metal and wood-working, 

sewing and home economics classes. 


























FURNITURE REFINISHING 
Art of refinishing furniture. Written for 
the average person—not the expert. 


PRINCIPLES OF MODERN DESIGN 
FOR COUNTRY LIVING 

A guide to preliminary thinking 
for prospective home builders. 


RURAL RADIO LISTENING 
A study of program preferences in 

rural areas; analyzing ‘‘commercials,” 
listening time and ownership. 


Check free booklets desired. 
Mail with name and address to 


RURAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
Room 501, 150 Nassav St. N.Y. 38, N.Y. 








ORIGINAL 


RuM & MAPLE 


THE FRIENDLY PIPE MIXTURE 


Regular 25¢ package 
sent free! Try it 
2 good ways! 
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samt Pah RUM & MAPLE 
a Pl elekseee™ TOBACCO CORP. 


100-B East léth St. 
New York 3, N. Y. 


BUY RUM & MAPLE CIGARETTES 
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Listen}... wherever women 
get together, the new motion 
picture, “Breast Self-Examina- 
tion” is news! At neighbor- 
hood centers, in factories and 
at organization meetings, we 
are showing this film to count- 
less thousands of American 
women. 





For information call the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society office 
nearest you, or address your 
letter to “Cancer,” care of your 
local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 


Buckingham Palace: 
a royal headache 


Queen Elizabeth II of England 
last week was getting ready to move into 
Buckingham Palace. She'll inherit the 
world’s biggest servant problem—and 
household expenses of more than $1 mil- 
lion a year. 

The monstrous gray stone “sepul- 
cher,” as King Edward VII called this 
coldest royal house in Europe, has a staff 
of 226 (earning $375,200 a year). They 
scour 614 rooms, vacuum 12 miles of 


carpet, polish 10,000 pieces of furniture, 
cook for six dining rooms, clean 10,000 
windows, tend 40 acres of garden, wind 
(a full-time job for one 


1,000 clocks 





Black Star 
Royal servant. He winds Windsor Cas- 
tle’s 360 clocks; “Buck House” has 1,000. 


man) and guard a building valued at 
$14 million. 

Elizabeth will not, however, face the 
sort of palace politics that plagued the 
first occupant, Queen Victoria. When that 
elderly monarch asked for a fire, the 
Master of the Royal Household pointed 
out: “Madam, it is the business of the 
Lord Stewart to have the fire laid, and 


the duty of the Lord Chamberlain to see | 


that it is Tit.” 


Hot & Cold. Stuffiness is out today | 


—the staff has joined a union and dis- 


carded the old scarlet-and-gold livery for | 


blue uniforms cut along army lines. Liv- 
ing has improved there, too, since Queen 
Mary ripped out somber Victorial frills, 
put in running water (previously carried 
in buckets) and modernized the kitchens. 

Queen Elizabeth is extending steam 
heat to the family’s first-floor private 
suites and repainting in her favorite col- 
ors, primrose and heather blue. She’s 
making “Buck House” a lot more livable 
than the “violently ugly” building Wil- 
liam IV vainly offered to the army as a 


| barracks rather than live there. 
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SOLVES HELP PROBLEM 
WITH PIPER PLANE 


“With help being so hard to get, it 
seems like | have to be here, there and 
everywhere all at the same time,” says 
George Kratzer, Geneseo, Kansas. 

“That's why | get so much use out 
of my Piper Pacer. It saves so much 
time on trips to buy and sell cattle and 
I use it a lot to locate cows which have 
calved out on the range. “ 

Why not put a Piper to work for you? 
The time it saves will actually give you 
extra days in every month. Your nearest 
Piper dealer will be glad to demon- 
strate. See him for free, colorful bro- 
chure on Piper planes or write Piper Air- 
craft Corp., Lock Haven, Pa. Dept. 4-S. 


$O SAFE AND EASY TO FLY 


The four-passenger Tri-Pacer has simplified con- 

trols, is so easy to fly that people hove flown it 

solo after one day of instruction. Piper also 
builds the standard Pocer and the 
sensational 2-passenger Super Cub 
utility plone. 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 





MILK of MAGNESIA 


ANTACID-LAXATIVE 











“UNCLE $ 
|. Payroll 


START AS HIGH AS $3,795.00 YEAR 
Prepare NOW for next exams 
MEN—WOMEN 


Thousands ap- “ -90, . 

pointments being (Not Gov’t Controlled) 

made. 32-page ¢@ Sirs: Rush without charge, (1) 32-page 

Book FREE. > book with list of U.S. Government Jobs; 
& (2) Tell me how to qualify for one. 


Mail Coupon . 
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THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY YOU WRITE 


Mr. President 


| I’m reading of Harry’s career in 
| A book that he’s human, sincere in. 
Indeed, I’ve begun 

A story that’s one 

The President’s truly a dear in! 


—Richard Wheeler 


=. 
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The Fair Deal story has become very 
moving. Mighty few of its chief charac- 
ters stay put for long now. 

7 ° 
What Washington needs is fewer 


minks and more ferrets. 
. . 7 
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+» » HERE’S ALL YOU DO 









The only nice thing about a cyclone 
or a tornado is that they make you glad 
you contributed to the Red Cross. 







= The baseball season is here, and the 
ae GOP is hoping that the Republicans’ big 
inning coincides with the Democrats’ lit- 
tle outing. . 


9461 S- 


Fine Wpani 
8 Cleanup Note 





Now it’s up to Jim McGranery 
To cope with Washington chicanery! 


The voters most inclined to change 
horses in midstream today are probably 
those who suspect they’ve been sold down 
the river. 


Concerning communism: That’s a 
heck of a way to treat a Comrade! 
e o es 
Truman changed his tune at the Jef- 
ferson-Jackson Day dinner from Missouri 
Waltz to Show Me the Way to Go Home. 





The world’s largest variety 
of point styles is yours 

to choose from when you buy 

an Esterbrook Fountain Pen. 

You can select the point precisely 
right for you—no matter what you 
write, or how you write it. 





And, remember, too, all Esterbrook 
Points are instantly renewable in case 
of damage. At any pen counter. 


Esterbrook 
FOUNTAIN PEN 
ESTERBROOK — AMERICA’S PEN NAME SINCE 1858 
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Bo Brown for Pathfinder 
“Would the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
care to step outside and repeat that?” 











Mike L. Glynn for Pathfinder 


“Pencils! Write-in pencils!” 

From the high prices those former 
Commies get for their books and articles, 
it appears you really get in the black 
when you get out of the Red. 

. - e 

Cultured people who say that Amer- 
ica has produced no great music have 
never heard the crack of a bat against a 
fast one. 

o cm oe 

Washington _ graft-probe 
Nothing Ado About Much. 


drama: 


De-Fun-Itions 


Political plums: Unjust desserts. 


Landed gentry: Husbands. 


Brain child: Prodigy. 


Joe Stalin: Merchant of Menace. 


Rare book: One that is returned. 


Skeleton force: Ghost writers. 
A word of advice to our budget- 
makers: Stop! Look! And Lessen! 


Quips 


We'll begin to feel better about those 
mutual security pacts when there’s more 
mutual on the other end.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

. . e 

Some Taft supporters have suggested 
that Stassen and Warren wear campaign 
buttons reading, “I’m Like Ike.”—Wash- 
ington Daily News. 

- o a 

Malik repeats the charge that the 
U.S. is spreading germs. But we don’t see 
how, unless it’s bacteria on all this money 
that we hand around.—Buffalo Evening 
News. 
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See your Texaco Dealer.." 
the best friend your car ever had 


Anp here’s what this Texaco Spring- 
Change expert does to put livelier starts 
and smoother going in your driving. 


First your crankcase will be drained 
then filled with Custom-Made HAVOLINE 
— the best motor oil your money can 
buy. HAVOLINE is a Heavy Duty motor 
oil. It helps lengthen engine life, 
powers-up performance and boosts gas- 
oline mileage. 


Then your chassis will be lubricated 
with MARFAK. This long-lasting, de- 
pendable lubricant soft cushions your 


PULL UP AND CHECK-UP... 





riding and eases car handling. Gears 
will be safely and soundly protected 
with the proper Spring-grade lubricant. 


And, for brand new life in your starts, 
get-aways and hill climbing—your tank 
will be filled with Texaco sky CHIEF, 
the gasoline that “packs punch” be- 
cause of Volatane Control...or with 
FIRE-CHIEF gasoline —famed for power 
at a regular price. 


Pull up and check-up for Spring to- 
day—at your Texaco Dealer...the best 
friend your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and Latin America 


TUNE IN: On television—the TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE—every Tuesday night. 


See newspaper for time and station. 





















Be Happy-GO LUCKY! 


In a cigarette, taste 
makes the difference — 
and Luckies taste better! 





The difference between “just smoking” and 
really enjoying your smoke is the taste of a 
cigarette. 

You can taste the difference in the smooth- 
er, mellower, more enjoyable taste of a 
Lucky ... and for two important reasons. 





First, L.S./M.F.T.—Lucky Strike means 
fine tobacco ... fine, mild tobacco that 
tastes better. There’s no substitute for fine 
tobacco, and don’t let anybody tell you 
different. 


Second, Luckies are made to taste better. 
A month-after-month cigarette comparison, 
measuring those important factors of work- 
manship that affect the taste of cigarettes, 
proves Lucky Strike is the best-made of all 
five principal brands! 


a ee en ene eae 


LUCKY 
STRIKE 
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That’s a fact—established in The 
Research Laboratory of The American 
Tobacco Company~—and verified by leading 
independent laboratory consultants. 


MAS MEERA» 


So reach for a Lucky. Enjoy the better 
taste of truly fine tobacco in a great ciga- 
rette—Lucky Strike! Be Happy—Go Lucky! 





©A. T. Co. 


PRODUCT OF i thu Sobacco Company 


AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF CIGARETTES 





